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O wonder Massachusetts has been such 

a centre of liberty, for the builders 

of Boston were men who could not live in 
Old England. The atmosphere of the 
home country was then close and suffocat- 
ing, and about to be rent by the thunder- 
crack of the first English Revolution. 
The England from which your fathers 
and our fathers fled was an England in 
which free men found it hard to breathe 
and easy to die. It was an England that 
imprisoned and executed Raleigh. It 
made Buckingham a king’s favorite. It 
sent Sir John Eliot to the Tower to die. 
It filled the king’s ministry with men like 
Wentworth and Laud. It inflicted bar- 
barous mutilation upon Leighton and 
many others. The plant of freedom 
seemed to be dying, and to save its life it 
had to be bedded out on the thin but 
prolific soil of Plymouth Rock. If we 
in England have been moving timidly 
and doubtfully along the path of pro- 
gress, and are still far from every goal 
of religious and educational equality, 
remember, in explanation, how much of 
our best blood was drained away from us 
in the Mayflower. I sometimes think 
that in those dark days England’s only 
chance of emancipation lay in the per- 
sonality, the genius, and the mighty 
Puritan faith of one man. At that hour 
the alternative was slavery or a Crom- 
well, Had Cromwelll sailed in the May- 











flower, England to-day might have been 
classed with Italy and Spain. Therefore 
we thank God for exiles who turned their 
faces westward, and built up a Free 
Church in a Free State, both rooted in a 
Free School. We equally thank God 
that a portion of the noble seed was left 
on the old soil. ‘ It was but as a handfnl 
of corn in the earth on top of the moun- 
tians. But it was sown deep in the life 
of the nation by the genius of a Hamp- 
den, a Milton, a Pym, a Fairfax and a 
Cromwell. To-day the seed that lay in 
the home-furrows is yielding. an ever- 
increasing crop, while the seed that was 
carried over the swelling Atlantic has 
spread out, from Boston to the Pacific 
slope, the widest and proudest harvest of 
civic and religious freedom ever known in 
history. 

In speaking of education, we are con- 
scious that we have nothing to teach you. 
But I must qualify that, for we can teach 
you what to avoid. This is, however, 
unnecessary, since you ave avoided it. 
With you, public, free and unsectarian 
education is of the essence of your civic 
faith and the pole-star of your republican 
policy. You educate your children well; 
you educate them at great cost, because 
you want them to be citizens of a free and 
noble commonwealth. As thesea is salt, 
so you are educationists. John Milton 
said in his great prose work, ‘‘ Methinks 
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I see in my mind a noble and puissant 
nation rousing herself like a strong man 
after sleep; methinks I see her as an 
eagle mewing her mighty youth.’’ Yes, 
your puissant nation is mewing her 
mighty youth in 246,000 school-houses, 
with 15,000,000 of pupils at the school 
benches. You are mewing a very mighty 
youth indeed. As compared with this, 
our position is humiliating. We ought 
to have 5,000,000 scholars in unsectarian 
schools, but we have only 2,500,000. 
There are not enough public schools to 
hold more than half of our children, and 
the other half are compelled, under legal 
penalities, to attend sectarian schools. 
One thing is certain, that the two oper- 
ations of making a child a member of the 
commonwealth and making a child the 
adherent of a particular church cannot be 
peacefully, justly and successfully com- 
bined by State agents. Either the edu- 
cational ideal or the denominational ideal 
must be depressed or sacrificed. This 
has happened in England in a way that 
amounts to a disaster, and ought to be 
condemned asacrime. In England, the 
child and the nation are sacrificed to the 
ascendency of the sacerdotal church. 
There is not a single residential normal 
school from the Tyne to the English 
Channel, from the Thames to Cardigan 
Bay, which belongs to the nation and is 
under the control either of local or na- 
tional government. The non-residential 
colleges are very few and scattered, and 
do not meet the needs of the profession. 
There are thousands of schools in which 
the higher subjects of instruction are 
never taught, and in which there is no 
teacher who can teach them. ‘The grad- 
ing of schools as primary, grammar and 
high schools, under popular control, is 
unknown, except in a few strong centres, 
and even there it is clumsily done with 
friction and confusion of authorities. 
Over half the teachers in our school sys- 
tem are appointed on condition that they 
belong to the Anglican or Roman Catho- 
lic Church. While we have many beau- 
tiful buildings, too many are like those 
which Horace Mann described fifty years 
ago in his illustrated lectures with stere- 
opticon views of the old-time American 
schoolhouses. Quite two-thirds of the 
teachers who enter a normal school are 
required to take sectarian tests. Lately 
in England one teacher who passed num- 
ber 237 out of 4,353 was refused because 
she belonged to an Evangelical Free 
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Church, and had to wait twelve months 
before she could get in at another college, 
while a candidate who passed 2,681 in the 
second class was admitted at once with 
all the benedictions of the clergy. 

It is evident, therefore, that sectarian- 
ism cannot be paramount without educa- 
tion being sacrificed. This was admitted 
a short time ago by the leading State 
Church newspaper in England, 7he Guar- 
dian, in the following words, ‘‘ In order 
to keep going our own Church schools, 
we are obliged to block wherever we can 
the general advance of the educational 
movement.’’ And how well they block 
it is proved by the declaration of Sir John 
Gorst, our present Minister of Education 
in a government of their friends. Speak- 
ing on the 20th of March, 1897, he said, 
‘“'The English people in the rural districts 
are unable to compete with the nations of 
the Continent of Europe.’’ He then went 
on to say that our people are behind the 
Danes and the French. He did not waste 
time in speaking of the Americans. And 
then he added, ‘‘It is nothing but the 
defective state of rural education that 
keeps us back in the race.’’ ‘‘ Yes,”’ 
says Zhe Guardian, ‘‘and it is State 
Church interests which keep back rural 
education.”’ 

As for the religious ideas which are 
communicated under this system, the less 
said the better. It is one part of our case 
against sectarian education that it is in- 
compatible with public control. As soon 
as the doctrines of sects are part of the 
curriculum of the school, the control of 
that institution passes out of public hands. ° 
A private and non-educational character 
is at once stamped upon the school. The 
teachers, or the principal part of them, 
must be chosen with a view to sectarian- 
ism, and the management of the school 
must in a large part cease to be a public 
furtction. ‘There can be no public control 
over sectarianism, simply because the 
public cannot control what it does not be- 
lieve in. Naturally, under our English 
methods, all sorts of rubbish are heaped 
upon the young imagination. I will give 
you a few specimens. Number one, in 
the south of England: the vicar enters 
the school; examination in Bible knowl- 
edge begins: ‘‘ Now, my dear children, 
how old was the Lord Jesus when he first 
went to church?’’ Number two—and 
this was in the country where Oliver 
Cromwell fought the Battle of Naseby, 
and two hundred and forty years after he 
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won it—‘‘ Now, my boys, always go to 
church. The Bible never says ‘Go to 
chapel’; in fact there is no such word as 
‘chapel’ in the Bible. I will give ten 
shillings to any boy who can find such a 
word in the Scriptures.’’ But there was 
a boy that did it. I have his portrait. 
His name was David Gibbs. I fear he 
had a sleepless night. Instead of slum- 
bering peacefully he plunged into Bible 
criticism. Next morning he appeared at 
the school doors pale and excited. As 
Shakespeare says, he was ‘‘all sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of thought.’’ The 
Bible was under his arm, and a bit of 
paper marked the place. At a favorable 
moment he called out, ‘‘ Please, teacher, 
I have the word ’’; and opening the Bible 
at one of the minor prophets, who became 
that morning a prophet of major import- 
ance, he read to the amazement of school, 
and pedagogue, these words from Amos 
vii. 12-13, ‘‘O thou seer, go, flee thee 
away into the land of Judah, and there 
eat bread, and prophesy there. but pro- 
phesy not again any more at Bethel; for 
it is the king’s chapel.’’ I am sorry to 
say that he did not get the ten shillings. 
You know that we have in England 
what is called the ‘‘ Conscience Clause.’’ 
This is a device, which we owe to the 
statesmen of 1870, for inflicting mental 
torture on children between five and 
thirteen years of age. The child is 
described as ‘‘ withdrawn from religious 
instruction’’ ; but as in many sectarian 
schools there is only one schoolroom, the 
child may be withdrawn into a corner 
where it hears every word, or into a cloak- 
room where it has to stand against every- 
body’s clothes. One day the diocesan 
inspector visited a country school, and 
there was one child withdrawn, in the 
technical sense. I wonder there was one. 
Little children do not like to be made a 
gazing-stock of. But this little girl went 
through the ordeal much better than 
many strong men would have done. The 
other children rose, but she kept her seat. 
*“‘Why doesn’t that child stand up?”’ asked 
theclergyman. ‘‘ Please, sir, she don’t be- 
lieve the Bible, she don’t.’’ ‘‘ The clergy- 
man was surprised at this, and said: 
‘‘Doesn’t she, really? I will see whether 
she knows the Bible ornot.’’ And then he 
commenced to examine her, not in the Cat- 
echism, but in an older and sweeter book; 
not in creeds, but in the New Testament. 
He took her to Bethlehem and to Naza- 
reth, where ‘‘ He had been brought up,”’ 
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to Capernaum and to Bethany, to Geth- 
semane and the Judgment Hall, and the 
place called Golgotha; and as fast as he 
could question her so fast did she answer 
him. Her replies came back quick, cor- 
rect and sunny, for if she was a stranger 
in the wilderness of creeds, her little feet 
were at home in the green pastures of the 
New Testament. No wonder then that 
one tendency in modern education is to 
deliver it more and more, and in an in- 
creasing number of countries, from the 
confusing, disabling and wrecking influ- 
ence of priestly control. Neither you on 
this side, nor we on the other, are in any 
way indifferent to the formation of 
character. Our programme, while it is 
unsectarian, is, I take it, that of Horace 
Mann in the thirties, ‘‘to discover by 
what appliances and means a non-think- 
ing,non-reflecting, non-speaking child can 
most surely be trained into a noble citizen, 
ready to contend for the right and to die 
for the right.’’ 

I am glad to see the magnificent sum 
of money you are spending on education, 
with your 400,000 teachers, 250,000 
schools, valued at nearly five hundred 
million dollars, and an annual expendi- 
ture of $187,000,000. We are creeping 
up toward you; but at present we are 
only spending 6s. per child, where you are 
spending 9s. per head of the population 
on school maintenance. There are min- 
isters of religion in England—hundreds 
of them and thousands of them—who 
boast in the press and on the platform 
that the sectarian school costs 12s. less 
per child than the common school, or 
Board school, as we call it. In many 
cases if it cost 20s. less it would cost more 
than it is worth. But fancy an imperial 
nation with its hand on Canada, India, 
Australia, South Africa, and most other 
portions of that continent, and I don’t 
know what places beside, being asked to 
boast how little it can spend upon the 
making of the citizen, while it spends ‘on 
armaments and war debts $350,000,000 
per annum, and on education only $65,- 
000,000. 

The tendency in education to-day is to 
make education adapted and concrete. 
We have to train men not merely for 
speech and enumeration, but for action. 
We must fit them for life as they will 
actually live it, whether in the home or 
the study, or the widest range of their 
contact with nature, society and duty. 
It used to be said that the cultivation of 
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the mind was inconsistent with manual 
labor. It is now felt, on the contrary, 
that manual labor, as the world now needs 
it to be done, is inconsistent with ignor- 
ance. The dangers of knowledge were 
preached in the days of ignorance. Those 
were the days when it was found in five 
of our English towns, with a population 
of half a million, that there were close 
upon sixty thousand children of school 
age who were receiving no education, or 
a worthless education. —The more educa- 
tion the people receive the more clearly 
will they see that, according to their ever- 
rising standard, they can do nothing well 
without it. We now feel the importance 
of teaching a child to know, as Froebel 
said, ‘‘ through doing, which is itself more 
developing than a merely verbal commu- 
nication of ideas.’’ Mr. Woodward, Di- 
rector of the St. Louis Manual Training 
School, made a fine remark, quoted in 
the Pennsylvania Report on Technical 
Instruction. He said, ‘‘In a manual 
training school everything is for the ben- 
efit of the boy; he is the most important 
thing in the shop; he zs the only article to 
be put upon the market.’’ Consequently, 
we welcome the expansion of education 
into the various phases of manual, tech- 
nical, scientific and other higher studies, 
not forgetting those of language and his- 
tory. We feel proud that America, in 
her system of schools, graded from the 
infant class upward till they touch the 
university, is giving to the children of 
her citizens, native or naturalized, the 
chance of a large development. A golden 
sentence occurs in the report of your 
Commissioner, where it says, ‘‘ To-day, 
every child in Massachusetts has the right 
to forty weeks a year for three or four 
years in a free English or classical high 
school.’’ It is ennobling to study the 
higher and technological developments 
of your educational system. 

There is no incompatibility between 
literary culture and technical education. 
The handling of real things assists the 
appreciation of language. It conduces to 
clearness and simplicity of statement. It 
engages the energies of young people to 
good purpose, and keeps them free from 
misdirection. It lengthens the school 
course; it gives boys the chance of dis- 
tinction who would not excel in less ob- 
jective studies; it favors invention and 
improvement; it will cure society of its 
contempt for the men of the workshops; 
it will raise the standard of comfort and 
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taste in domestic life. Jules Ferry, speak- 
ing in 1883, in opening a special school 
in France, paid a deserved tribute to your 
great leader, Channing, and quoted his 
advice to statesmen to spread abroad in 
the shops scientific knowledge, for he 
said, ‘‘ There is no more certain means of 
ennobling a manual profession than by 
showing the intimate relation which con- 
nects it with the natural laws of the 
world.’’ Jules Ferry declared that the 
ennoblement of manual labor was the 
great object of France in re-organizing 
her system, and that the only practical 
way to teach the nobility of manual labor 
was that manual labor should be placed 
in the school itself. ‘‘ Be well assured,’’ 
he added, ‘‘ that when the plane and file 
shall have taken the same place—a place 
of honor—by the side of the compass, the 
chart and the book of history, and shall 
be the object of an intelligent and system- 
atic instruction, many prejudices will dis- 
appear; many antagonisms will vanish; 
social peace will begin on the benches of 
the primary school, and concord with its 
radiant light will illuminate the future of 
French society.’’ This noble language 
was not the vaporing of a theorist. 

What we want is the co-operation of 
the freest nations in efforts to make edu- 
cation more human, more varied, more 
complete, and in its conditions every- 
where more just and inspiring. We have 
come to learn of you. England and 
America have something better to give to 
one another than telegraphic reports and 
cinematograph pictures of brutal prize 
fights. Each nation can do something to 
help the childhood of other nations to 
rise. God forbid that we should use 
printing, steamships, the telegraph and 
the genius of your Edison to inflict degra- 
dation upon the youth of our cities. 

One thing we admire in your system is 
your unity ofadministration. In England 
we knock education into a dozen frag- 
ments, and then place these fragments 
under a confusion and chaos of local au- 
thorities. We don’t want to educate the 
children into social classes and sects, but 
into good men and good women—citizens 
of Great Britain or of the American na- 
tion. Nine-tenths of the people of the 
nations are at work, and can only live by 
work. Public education must, therefore, 
fit men for work, teach them to love it, 
and cause it to be held in honor. It has 


been finely said by Dr. Mayo, in the last 
report of your Commissioner, ‘‘ The early 
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struggle in Massachusetts and New Eng- 
land was to determine whether the aris- 
tocratic British ideal of separate and 
higher culture for the well-born and well- 
off was to become the established order, 
or the whole people could be cultured to- 
gether for a republican citizenship that 
laid on every man, however great and 
good, the Christian obligation of being 
the servant of all, and the brother of his 
kind.”’ 

No evil can be greater than for children 
to begin life with a dread of work, and 
with the desire to substitute for it sorry 
accomplishments and idle pleasures. 
Therefore, adapted and specialized in- 
struction is now in full course in almost 
every civilized nation. The old delusion 
that education and work are antithetical, 
that educated persons do not work and 
that persons who work ought not to be 
educated, has been smitten and is dying, 
with few to mourn over it. We cannot 
afford to have in our midst either. the re- 
fined idler or the ignorant workman. 
Work is not servitude. It is the art of life. 
It is areligiousduty. Therefore enlight- 
enment is the rightful inheritance of every 
child born into the world.—Zducation. 


_— 


MANNERS AND MORALS. 





BY B. A. HINSDALE. 


OR centuries parents had been train- 
ing their children in the manners and 
morals that existed in the social world 
about them; in the dexterities and em- 
ployments that livelihood rendered neces- 
sary; in the facts, ideas, and sentiments 
that had been handed down by tradition; 
and they codperated, as they could, in 
that discipline and culture which the 
great schoolmistress, Nature, imposes 
upon her pupils, while Civil Society, the 
State and the Church, to some extent di- 
rectly, but more indirectly, contributed 
tothe sameend. So familiar are we with 
the school that we fail sometimes to con- 
sider how much education can be given 
without it, at least when we use the term 
education in the broad sense of Dr. 
Harris—the transforming influence which 
the great social institutions exert on the 
individual in order to convert him into a 
civilized being. 
I have said that it was certain from the 
first that the school would enter the field 
of manners and morals. It was really 
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compelled todoso. It wasa new society, 
a social group made up of teacher and 
pupils, which at once gave rise to new 
relations, and so to new rights and duties; 
and it became imperative for the teacher 
to apply the moral law and the social 
code to these relations. There was an 
extension of social, and so of moral, life; 
and so, apart from all conscious disci- 
pline, a new culture originated, and very 
naturally, men were led to devolve upon 
the school a new function. This function 
was really double. First, it embraced 
formal moral teaching of the subject by 
precept and exampfe, and, secondly, the 
practical training in conduct and life that 
led to the establishment of habit. To 
follow the course of history even in the 
most cursory way is impossible; but we 
may profitably glance at the regime that 
was finally established in all countries 
where the Puritan or Calvinistic discipline 
took strong root. The people whoaccepted 
this discipline believed in schools fully 
and firmly; none more so, as history con- 
clusively shows; but they never dreamed 
of practically handing the training of 
their children over to the school, espec- 
ially in the most serious and momentous 
matters. On the other hand, they gave 
great attention to such training them- 
selves, and also saw to it that the pastors 
of the churches did the same thing. It 
may be said that this discipline was ob- 
jectionable; that much of the teaching 
which they provided, as that in the cate- 
chism, did not go farther than theintellect. 
and so had little practical value; but these 
are questions aside from our present pur- 
pose. The important point is, not that 
the Puritan training was the best train- 
ing, but that the Puritan father and 
mother constantly looked after the edu- 
cation of their children, especially in 
manners and morals. How widely sep- 
arated we are from the old regime in this 
respect, is well known to intelligent ob- 
servers. The interval is not measured 
merely by the fact that ideas of child 
nurture and discipline have changed, but 
also in great part by the fact that the 
labor and responsibility involved have 
been thrown upon the school to an ex- 
tent that the later as well as the earlier 
Puritans would never have approved. I 
do not mean, speaking generally, to say 
that the home has cast the children 
wholly aside; so far from it, J am glad to 
testify that there never was a time when, 
in some respects, children were so well 
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looked after as they are at present; but 
there is no denying the facts stated above. 
Perhaps the home thinks the school can 
do this work better; but if so, the as- 
sumption is, in great part, a false one. 
Let us limit our view to a single feature 
of the subject. The Puritans thought 
children should learn the Bible, and they 
called the home, the school, and the 
church all into action to accomplish this 
end. Perhaps we moderns are not so 
firmly persuaded of the value of such 
knowledge and training as our grandsires 
were. But, however that may be, we do 
not now place much reliance upon either 
the home or the church to accomplish 
that end. Insuperable difficulties, too, 
have arisen to prevent the Bible being 
taught in schools as once it was. We 
depend rather upon a new agency that 
we have invented—the Sunday-school. 
To develop this agency of cultivation, 
great efforts have been put forth. And 
with what result, so far as knowledge of 
the Bible is concerned? Dochildren now 


know the Bible as once they knew it? 
To say the least, it may well be doubted. 
Touching this point, I came lately upon 


this interesting piece of evidence: 

A writer in 7he Christian Advocate of 
New York, not long ago raised the inter- 
esting question whether the Bible is be- 
coming a book for specialists only. 
** While specialists are learning the book 
better and better,’’ he said, ‘‘is popular 
knowledge of its contents declining?’ 
‘Two or three generations ago, if not a 
single generation ago, persons of average 
culture are supposed to have been toler- 
ably familiar with the main features of 
biblical history as these appear upon a 
non-technical reading of the English text. 
Can we entertain the same supposition 
regarding the present generation?’’ The 
writer who asks this question, having his 
own doubts, seized an opportunity to put 
a few simple questions about the Bible to 
nearly one hundred college students, most 
of whom, he had no doubt, had been 
brought up in Christian homes, and had 
enjoyed such instruction as the average 
Sunday-school and pulpit of our day af- 
ford. He was particular so to guard his 
investigations as to secure an honest con- 
fession of ignorance where it existed, and 
so obtained, as he believed, trustworthy 
answers. ‘These were his questions: 

1. What is the Pentateuch ? 

2. What is the higher criticism of the 
Scriptures? 
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3. Does the book of Jude belong to the 
New Testament or to the Old? 

4. Name one of the patriarchs of the 
Old Testament. 

5. Name one of the judges of the Old 
Testament. 

6. Name three of the kings of Israel. 

7. Name three prophets. 

8. Give one of the Beatitudes. 

9. Quote a verse from the Letter to the 
Romans. 

Surely this was no very hard test. As 
the writer said, these questions imply only 
such terms as are in constant popular use. 
They call for no details or technicalities, 
and, with the exception of No. 2, presup- 
pose only the most commonplace biblical 
information. The results are thus 
summed up: 

‘*Ninety-six papers were returned, of 
which eight answered all nine questions 
correctly; thirteen papers answered eight 
questions correctly; eleven answered 
seven; five answered six; nine answered 
five; twelve answered four; eleven an- 
swered three; thirteen answered two; 
eleven answered one; and three answered 
none. The number giving the correct 
answer to the first question was sixty; to 
the second, sixteen; to the third, fifty-six; 
to the fourth, sixty-one; to the fifth, forty- 
five; to the sixth, forty-seven; to the sev- 
enth, fifty-two; to the eighth, seventy-six; 
to the ninth thirty-one. As the number 
of papers was approximately one hun- 
dred, these latter figures may, with sub- 
stantial accuracy, be taken as percent- 
ages. The total number of correct an- 
swers was four hundred and forty-four. 
In other words, of nine simple questions 
the average student was able to answer 
only about one-half. The recital of these 
things is painful, not to say humiliating. 
But if the facts indicate what they seem 
to, then the time has come for plain 
speech. I well understand that my little 
questionnaire has yielded but a fragment 
of what we need to know on this subject, 
and I hope that other inquirers will sup- 
plement this little with fuller and more 
satisfactory information. Nevertheless it 
does not seem presumptuous to entertain 
the hypothesis that the new generation is 
alarmingly ignorant of the things thus 
far considered essential to a high devel- 
ment of Christian life. It is no part of 
my purpose to endeavor to place the re- 
sponsibility for this state of things; it is 
enough if the facts I have related shall 
help to turn the attention of the educa- 
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tors, religious leaders and Sunday-school 
workers to our danger.’’ 

My own observation, which has had a 
considerable range, tends to confirm the 
conclusion which these facts certainly 
suggest. It seems reasonably certain to 
me that, whatever else the Sunday-school, 
as commonly carried on, is doing, it is not 
giving the children much real knowledge 
of the Bible.—H/ome and School. 


_— 
> 


INTEREST IN THE SCHOOLS. 


HERE is a tendency in the public to 

forget the school; the teacher must 
bear this in mind. Several years ago I 
had charge of a school in a village where 
there was a young ladies’ seminary, and 
it seemed to me there was a hundred 
times more interest felt in that than in my 
school; so I set to work to investigate, 
and Icame to the conclusion that the 
principal made a business of keeping his 
instruction before the public. I asked 





myself the question, Can I not keep the 
public school before the public? These 
were some of the means I used : 

In September each year, before the 


school opened, I invited the pastors of all 
the churches to mention the opening of 
the schools and to preach on the import- 
ance of education. This matter was re- 
ferred to in the village paper; the remarks 
made by the pastors were given in brief. 
I had the superintendents of the Sunday 
schools refer to the matter also. I had 
notices in the village paper telling about 
the opening of the schools. There was a 
long article giving also the course of 
study, the departments, the names of 
teachers, the school board, etc. The 
editor was glad to have me give him 
weekly items, such as the number in at- 
tendance and accounts of public exercises. 
As I had public exercises every Friday, I 
had something for him every week. At 
these weekly exercises I invited the 
clergymen to make short addresses; I 
found when one man had spoken the 
others were ready to follow on succeeding 
Fridays.. Then I took hold of the law- 
yers, the physicians. I took pains to 
notice the fact of these persons appearing 
at the school, in the village paper. A 
candidate for the legislature was invited. 
Soon the school board began to help; at 
first they were quite backward; now if 
any man of note came into the village he 
was brought up to the school. 
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Then I meneioned the names of pupils 
who took part in the exercises. There 
were two societies formed and debated 
once a fortnight, accounts of these ap- 
peared in the papers—names of those who 
spelled certain lists of words, of those 
who were not tardy during the month, 
etc. All these things kept the school be- 
fore the public and aroused an interest 
never felt before. I have mentioned here 
only a part of the means I employed.— 
Teachers’ Institute. 


-_ 
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N instructive and entertaining lecture 
was recently given by Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer, former president of 
Wellesley college, in which she said that 
she had once visited a celebrated jubilee 
at Buda-Pesth, where a woman of charac- 
ter and influence thought that the best 
thing the people there had ever done was 
the throwing open of 500 schools to little 
children. New England and Buda-Pesth 
agreein that matter. The modern tendency 
is to bring manufactures into the large 
cities, and therefore the education of the 
people in manufacturing centers is of su- 
preme importance. Many people think 
the education their parents got was good 
enough for them and their children. But 
the educational needs of our boys and 
girls to-day are different. A new world, 
with new duties, is opening up before 
them; new problems arise which, if not 
capably met, may prove perilous to the 
republic, and gross misunderstanding be- 
tween section and section, and class and 
class, must be overcome. 

By far the most-of our children leave 
school at fourteen or fifteen, to battle with 
this difficult world without a glimpse of 
that higher education needed to equip or 
to guide them. They need a larger edu- 
cational outlook, better discipline, and 
better methods of instruction. What are 
the influences that have left us where we 
are; and what are the other influences 
needed to give us higher ideals of life, 
and more power to practically realize 
them? Many people got the ideas that 
inspired them in after life from persons 
they most admired before they were 
twenty—sometimes from teachers who 
were their ideals, and whom they loved. 

She dwelt on the supreme importance 
of conscientious, thoughtful, sympathetic, 
well-informed teachers — the teachers 
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looked after as they are at present; but 
there is no denying the facts stated above. 
Perhaps the home thinks the school can 
do this work better; but if so, the as- 
sumption is, in great part, a false one. 
Let us limit our view to a single feature 
of the subject. The Puritans thought 
children should learn the Bible, and they 
called the home, the school, and the 
church all into action to accomplish this 
end. Perhaps we moderns are not so 
firmly persuaded of the value of such 
knowledge and training as our grandsires 
were. But, however that may be, we do 
not now place much reliance upon either 
the home or the church to accomplish 
that end. Insuperable difficulties, too, 
have arisen to prevent the Bible being 
taught in schools as once it was. We 
depend rather upon a new agency that 
we have invented—the Sunday-school. 
To develop this agency of cultivation, 
great efforts have been put forth. And 
with what result, so far as knowledge of 
the Bible is concerned? Dochildren now 


know the Bible as once they knew it? 
To say the least, it may well be doubted. 
Touching this point, I came lately upon 


this interesting piece of evidence: 

A writer in Zhe Christian Advocate of 
New York, not long ago raised the inter- 
esting question whether the Bible is be- 
coming a book for specialists only. 
** While specialists are learning the book 
better and better,’’ he said, ‘‘is popular 
knowledge of its contents declining?’ 
‘** Two or three generations ago, if not a 
single generation ago, persons of average 
culture are supposed to have been toler- 
ably familiar with the main features of 
biblical history as these appear upon a 
non-technical reading of the English text. 
Can we entertain the same supposition 
regarding the present generation?’’ The 
writer who asks this question, having his 
own doubts, seized an opportunity to put 
a few simple questions about the Bible to 
nearly one hundred college students, most 
of whom, he had no doubt, had been 
brought up in Christian homes, and had 
enjoyed such instruction as the average 
Sunday-school and pulpit of our day af- 
ford. He was particular so to guard his 
investigations as to secure an honest con- 
fession of ignorance where it existed, and 
so obtained, as he believed, trustworthy 
answers. ‘These were his questions: 

1. What is the Pentateuch ? 

2. What is the higher criticism of the 
Scriptures? 
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3. Does the book of Jude belong to the 
New Testament or to the Old? 

4. Name one of the patriarchs of the 
Old Testament. 

5. Name one of the judges of the Old 
Testament. 

6. Name three of the kings of Israel. 

7. Name three prophets. 

8. Give one of the Beatitudes. 

9. Quote a verse from the Letter to the 
Romans. 

Surely this was no very hard test. As 
the writer said, these questions imply only 
such terms as are in constant popular use. 
They call for no details or technicalities, 
and, with the exception of No. 2, presup- 
pose only the most commonplace biblical 
information. The results are thus 
summed up: 

‘“Ninety-six papers were returned, of 
which eight answered all nine questions 
correctly; thirteen papers answered eight 
questions correctly; eleven answered 
seven; five answered six; nine answered 
five; twelve answered four; eleven an- 
swered three; thirteen answered two; 
eleven answered one; and three answered 
none. The number giving the correct 
answer to the first question was sixty; to 
the second, sixteen; to the third, fifty-six; 
to the fourth, sixty-one; to the fifth, forty- 
five; to the sixth, forty-seven; to the sev- 
enth, fifty-two; to the eighth, seventy-six; 
to the ninth thirty-one. As the number 
of papers was approximately one hun- 
dred, these latter figures may, with sub- 
stantial accuracy, be taken as percent- 
ages. The total number of correct an- 
swers was four hundred and forty-four. 
In other words, of nine simple questions 
the average student was able to answer 
only about one-half. The recital of these 
things is painful, not to say humiliating. 
But if the facts indicate what they seem 
to, then the time has come for plain 
speech. I well understand that my little 
questionnaire has yielded but a fragment 
of what we need to know on this subject, 
and I hope that other inquirers will sup- 
plement this little with fuller and more 
satisfactory information. Nevertheless it 
does not seem presumptuous to entertain 
the hypothesis that the new generation is 
alarmingly ignorant of the things thus 
far considered essential to a high devel- 
ment of Christian life. It is no part of 
my purpose to endeavor to place the re- 
sponsibility for this state of things; it is 
enough if the facts I have related shall 
help to turn the attention of the educa- 
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tors, religious leaders and Sunday-school 
workers to our danger.’’ 

My own observation, which has had a 
considerable range, tends to confirm the 
conclusion which these facts certainly 
suggest. It seems reasonably certain to 
me that, whatever else the Sunday-school, 
as commonly carried on, is doing, it is not 
giving the children much real knowledge 
of the Bible.—Home and School. 


-_ 
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INTEREST IN THE SCHOOLS. 


HERE is a tendency in the public to 

forget the school; the teacher must 
bear this in mind. Several years ago I 
had charge of a school in a village where 
there was a young ladies’ seminary, and 
it seemed to me there was a hundred 
times more interest felt in that than in my 
school; so I set to work to investigate, 
and Icame to the conclusion that the 
principal made a business of keeping his 
instruction before the public. I asked 
myself the question, Can I not keep the 
public school before the public? These 
were some of the means I used : 

In September each year, before the 
school opened, I invited the pastors of all 
the churches to mention the opening of 
the schools and to preach on the import- 
ance of education. This matter was re- 
ferred to in the village paper; the remarks 
made by the pastors were given in brief. 
I had the superintendents of the Sunday 
schools refer to the matter also. I had 
notices in the village paper telling about 
the opening of the schools. There was a 
long article giving also the course of 
study, the departments, the names of 
teachers, the school board, etc. The 
editor was glad to have me give him 
weekly items, such as the number in at- 
tendance and accounts of public exercises. 
As I had public exercises every Friday, I 
had something for him every week. At 
these weekly exercises I invited the 
clergymen to make short addresses; I 
found when one man had spoken the 
others were ready to follow on succeeding 
Fridays. Then I took hold of the law- 
yers, the physicians. I took pains to 
notice the fact of these persons appearing 
at the school, in the village paper. A 
candidate for the legislature was invited. 
Soon the school board began to help ; at 
first they were quite backward; now if 
any man of note came into the village he 
was brought up to the school. 
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Then I meneioned the names of pupils 
who took part in the exercises. There 
were two societies formed and debated 
once a fortnight, accounts of these ap- 
peared in the papers—names of those who 
spelled certain lists of words, of those 
who were not tardy during the month, 
etc. All these things kept the school be- 
fore the public and aroused an interest 
never felt before. I have mentioned here 
only a part of the means I employed.— 
Teachers’ Institute. 
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N instructive and entertaining lecture 
was recently given by Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer, former president of 
Wellesley college, in which she said that 
she had once visited a celebrated jubilee 
at Buda-Pesth, where a woman of charac- 
ter and influence thought that the best 
thing the people there had ever done was 
the throwing open of 500 schools to little 
children. New England and Buda-Pesth 
agreein that matter. The modern tendency 
is to bring manufactures into the large 
cities, and therefore the education of the 
people in manufacturing centers is of su- 
preme importance. Many people think 
the education their parents got was good 
enough for them and their children. But 
the educational needs of our boys and 
girls to-day are different. A new world, 
with new duties, is opening up before 
them; new problems arise which, if not 
capably met, may prove perilous to the 
republic, and gross misunderstanding be- 
tween section and section, and class and 
class, must be overcome. 

By far the most of our children leave 
school at fourteen or fifteen, to battle with 
this difficult world without a glimpse of 
that higher education needed to equip or 
to guide them. They need a larger edu- 
cational outlook, better discipline, and 
better methods of instruction. What are 
the influences that have left us where we 
are; and what are the other influences 
needed to give us higher ideals of life, 
and more power to practically realize 
them? Many people got the ideas that 
inspired them in after life from persons 
they most admired before they were 
twenty—sometimes from teachers who 
were their ideals, and whom they loved. 

She dwelt on the supreme importance 
of conscientious, thoughtful, sympathetic, 
wellinformed teachers — the teachers 
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should be the best posssible. The books 
of old were not always best for to-day— 
knowledge changes as do the methods of 
imparting it. The death-rate of children 
in many American cities is higher than 
in London, Paris or Berlin, and therefore 
health, with abundance of sunshine and 
pure air, should bea prime consideration— 
and health is not merely a gift, it is often- 
times a matter of attainment. 

Teachers should give the children an 
early interest in the best books, in that 
highest literature that will last to the end 
of the world, otherwise the children may 
devour with avidity bad literature, which 
so often leads to youthful misdemeanors 
and misconduct. She condemned exces- 
sive memorizing in urprofitable direc- 
tions. When a little girl she had beeu 
compelled to learn whole columns of the 
populations, etc., of European places, 
only to find, on visiting Europe that the 
figures had all changed before she got 
there. (Laughter.) Fewer dates, names, 
and, perhaps, less arithmetic, but more 
insight, by actual observation of the 
beautiful world of nature, will bring far 
better results. She spoke of a gentleman 
whose boyish love of flowers had so grown 
up with him that it became, in the end, a 
liberal education in itself, and he was 
now not only a successful man of busi- 
ness, but one of the most interesting and 
best informed men she ever knew, pos- 
sessing a beautiful estate with green- 
houses, etc. She spoke of the educa- 
tional value of some boys’ clubs in de- 
veloping a taste for natural history. Some 
boys once invited her to speak at a club 
some miles away, as they wished her to 
tell them how to become wise and schol- 
arly men without a college education. 
The temperature was twenty below, with 
a howling wind, and her friends tried to 
stop her, but she went to tell the boys 
about self-reliance, feeling that if only one 
boy were present, she would be repaid. 

It is painful to see so many children 
and young people walk through this 
wonderful world deaf, dumb and blind to 
its manifold beauties. Proper instruc- 
tion would not only have opened a new 
world to most of them, but would have 
transformed the old world. Children 
should be taught to see, to observe, and 
their physical, moral and spiritual attri- 
butes should be awakened and developed. 
The main objects of education are the 
enjoyment and appreciation of nature, 
and serviceableness. 
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Children should be taught not merely 
to observe and think, but to do; how to 
use their hands in the actual doing of 
things well and thoroughly. It is sheer 
cruelty to send our daughters and sons at 
fourteen years of age to get their living 
in the world without having first learned 
the use of their hands. In some cases 
where boys and girls have been instructed 
in judicious manual training three hours 
a day, they have surpassed, even in book 
learning, boys and girls who had been 
kept at their books alone. The boys 
were taught carpentry, and also the girls, 
with cooking, sewing, and ironing, and 
soon. If this country ever achieves and 
maintains its proper standing among na- 
tions, we must purify our great cities 
from corruption, govern them well and 
wisely by sending out from the public 
schools a great army of brave-hearted en- 
lightened young men and women able to 
bear their proper part in the development 
of the nation.— Connecticut School Journal. 


THE FIRST IMPULSE. 





BY JULES LEMAITRE. 


OURIRI, a wealthy citizen of Bagdad, 
was justly celebrated for his virtues. 
He was charitable to the poor; subtract- 
ing from his luxury in order to add to his 
alms. He listened with patience to the 
plaints and sighs of the suffering, and 
comforted where he could not help. 
He bore calmly the petty trials that make 
up most of human life. He was tolerant 
even of contradiction—a rare virtue, since 
each man wants all other men to be in- 
ferior to, yet like, himself. 

Married to a shrew, he indulged her in 
her whimsies; nor wished her younger or 
better looking. Though he was fond of 
rhyming, and of writing fables and dia- 
logues for stage representation, he sin- 
cerely rejoiced when his rivals won ap- 
plause, and never withheld his own. 
generous and judicious praise. In a 
word, all Bagdad took him for a saint. 
Notwithstanding, his was not the peace- 
ful aspect that should go with sainthood. 
His features were deeply marked as if by 
stormy passions or consuming griefs. At 
times, just before a kindly word or a noble 
deed, he would lower his eyelids either to 
think or to conceal his thoughts. But 
nobody noticed that. 

* * * * * 2 * 
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Not far from Bagdad dwelt an ascetic, 
Maitreya by name, a miracle-worker, to 
whom the pious went on pilgrimage. 
Emancipated from the ordinary conditions 
of life, he sat so still and motionless that 
the swallows would build their nests upon 
his shoulders. His beard descended to 
his waist. His skin was rough and 
wrinkled, like the bark of an ancient oak. 
He had lived thus for ninety years, to the 
glory of the district and to the complete 
satisfaction of the public. 

One day he heard a pilgrim saying: 
“Surely, Touriri must-be an incarnation 
of Ormuzd. Ah! if a man like that could 
do what he would, this earth would be- 
come another Paradise!”’ 

Maitreya’s immobility became more im- 
mobile still. He was communing with 
Ormuzd. Presently he addressed the 
pilgrim thus: ‘‘Ormuzd, blessed be he! 
will not grant Touriri power to do what- 
soever he would; for then he would be 
even as Ormuzd. But, beginning from 
to-morrow, he granteth that righteous 
man power to gratify his heart’s first im- 
pulse in every circumstance of life.’’ 

The pilgrim laughed and said: ‘‘ Thou 
fillest my two ears with gladness, O star 
of abnegation! ‘Touriri’s first wish will 
be, as ever, the good of his neighbor. 
Blessed be thou of Ormuzd, O chosen 
above men! ‘To-morrow there will be 
songs of joy in the dwellings of Bagdad.”’ 

If the beard of Maitreya had been less 
like a jungle, the pilgrim might have 
surprised the shadow of a fleeting smile 
upon his stony lips. 

* * a * * * * 


When he awoke next morning, Touriri 
turned to look upon his wife, still sleeping 


at his side. Moved by some mysterious 
force, she arose, leaped out of bed and 
flung herself headlong through the open 
window. As the saddened widower left 
his desolate home, a multitude of beggars 
crowded around him, clamorous. He 
uttered no harsh word. Nay, his right 
hand was already in his girdle when, ere 
he could withdraw it to shower alms, they 
all fell dead. Hastening to the Cadi to 
confer with him, he was stopped by a 
tangle of vehicles. He had just succeeded 
in mastering his impatience when, sud- 
denly, the drivers fell from their seats 
dead, and the horses dropped to the 
ground with their legs cut off as by an 
invisible scythe. 

Touriri bit the forefinger of amazement 
as he went his way. At the entrance of 
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the theatre he paused courteously to listen 
to Professor Carvilaka who, for the 
fifteenth time, undertook to convince him 
that a certain verse of Saadi’s was really 
the work of Nisami. Touriri’s disgust 
was turned to pity as he saw the voluble 
pedant stagger and fall to the ground 
vomiting blood. The play that afternoon 
had an enormous success. ‘Touriri had 
hardly made up his mind to join in the 
applause when, to the consternation of 
the audience, it was announced that the 
gifted author had just been stricken with 
death. 

Touriri returned to his widowed home 
beating his breast and crying: ‘‘Woe is 
me!’’ Had the Angel of Death taken 
possession of him! Only Ormuzd could 
answer. ‘Therefore he stabbed himself to 
the heart, and went to Ormuzd. Mai- 
treya the ascetic died that same night. 

* + * * * * *x 

The two appeared together before 
Ormuzd. ‘The ascetic said within him- 
self: ‘‘It will do me good now to see 
treated, as he deserveth, this fellow who 
hath been bepraised by the Persians as if 
he were a saint, like unto me. At last 
he showed himself in his true colors, 
glory be!”’ 

But Ormuzd smiled upon Touriri and 
said: ‘‘ Righteous man, faithful servant, 
enter into my rest!”’ 

‘“This is sarcasm, I presume, O Most 
High Ormuzd!’’ exclaimed the ascetic. 

‘*T was never more serious,’’ replied 
Ormuzd. ‘‘ Touriri, thou didst desire the 
death of thy wife because she was no 
longer either loving or lovely; that of the 
beggars because they were noisy and pes- 
tiferous; that of the drivers and their 
horses because they: hindered thee; that 
of the learned Carvilaka because he did 
not agree with thee; that of the author of 
the play because he was more popular 
than thou. All these desires were per- 
fectly natural. These deaths for which 
Maitreya in his heart blames thee were 
in every case the consequence of a first 
impulse. And of the first impulse no 
man gets the mastery in a moment. If 
mortals could gratify each first impulse, 
the inhabitants of earth would vanish like 
paper in the blaze of a torch. That is 
what I meant to teach by thy example, O 
Touriri. But it is by their second, their 
deliberate wish that I judge men. For 
that and only that are they justly respons- 
ible. Without the supernatural gift 
which made thy last day a massacre, thou 
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wouldst still have led a life of unselfish 


well-doing. It is not, then, by thy first 
natural impulse that I shall judge thee, 
but by thy second impulse, deliberately 
preferred. And that, on the whole, was 
good. Therefore, O beloved, enter thou 
into Paradise? ’’ 

‘*What shall I have, then?’’ asked 
Maitreya with complacancy. 

_ "The same,’’ answered Ormuzd, 

**though thou hast indifferently deserved 
it. Thou wert a saint—not a man, ex- 
cept in pride. The first impulses thou 
didst indeed repress, but if all men lived 
like thee, the race would die out even more 
swiftly than by the power granted to 
Touriri. 

‘* Now I want the race to continue; it 
amuses me. Nay, even thy life, O fool- 
ish ascetic, was not altogether without 
its interest. Its uselessness I forgive. 

‘Finally, I welcome Touriri because I 
am just. I make room for thee because 
I am merciful.’’ 

*‘But—’”’ objected Maitreya, discon- 
certed. 

**I have said.’’—La Lecture, Trans- 
lated for Living Age. 





_ 


BALKY WILL. 





HE teacher often is confronted in the 
school-room with an abnormal type 

of will, which we may call the ‘‘ balky 
will,’’ says Professor William James in 
the May Adlantic. Certain children, if 
they don’t succeed in doing a thing im- 
mediately, become completely inhibited 
in regard to it; it becomes literally im- 
possible for them to understand it if it is 
an intellectual problem, or to do it if it is 
an outward operation, as long as this par- 
ticular inhibitive condition lasts. Such 
children are usually treated as sinful, and 
punished; or else the teacher pits his or 
her will against the child’s, considering 
that the latter must be ‘‘broken.’’ The 
result is always a scene, with a great deal 
of nervous wear and tear on both sides, a 
bad state of feeling left behind it, and the 
victory not always with the teacher. 
When a situation of this kind is once 
fairly developed, and the child is all tense 
and excited, inwardly, nineteen times out 
of twenty it is best for the teacher to ap- 
perceive the case as one of neural path- 
ology rather than of one of moral culpa- 
bility. So long as the inhibiting sense of 
impossibility remains in the child’s mind, 
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he will continue unable to get beyond the 
obstacle. The aim of the teacher should 
then be to make him simply forget. Drop 
the subject for the time, divert the mind 
to something else, then lead the pupil 
back by some circuitous line of associa- 
tion, spring it on him again before he has 
time to recognize it, and as likely as not 
he will go over it without any difficulty. 
It is in no other way that we overcome 
balkiness in a horse: we divert his atten- 
tion, do something to his nose or ear, lead 
him round in a circle, and thus get him 
over a place where flogging would only 
have made him more invincible. A tact- 
ful teacher will never let these strained. 
situations come up at all. 


iin 
—_ 


A GOOD SCHOOL AND ITS 
PRODUCTS. 








BY H. H. SEERLEY. 





OME days ago I was in a neighboring 

county. I met an old acquaintance: 
and we were exchanging confidences. 
Our talk fell into the line of what some 
communities seemed to be able to do for 
themselves, and what some of them 
seemed not to appreciate as worth doing. 
We talked of factories and wholesale 
houses and public enterprises, and finally 
came down to the magic influence pos- 
sessed by some public schools, and how 
some communities seemed to be so rich 
in the boys and girls that make a name 
and a place for themselves. He told me 
this story, and it impressed me so much 
that I give it to the reader who has had 
the patience to think with me in these 
rambling reminiscences, as it is a lesson 
every Iowa school district can well af- 
ford to learn. 

‘*'There is a little school near one of 
the second-class cities in this state which 
has had a remarkable record. It is in 
the centre of a farming community, not 
noted for wealth, nor for fine houses, nor 
for a chance to do great material things, 
but which has yet sent out a remarkably 
large number of effective men and wo- 
men. ‘This community has had but two 
chief objects: good morals among the 
youth, and a good school for their in- 
struction. The people of this school dis- 
trict have employed a superior teacher, 
one of the very best they could get, for 
many years. They have never cheapened 
their school in hard times, as they pre- 
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ferred to sacrifice elsewhere, if it was 
necessary, and they have had results 
that are worth being heralded abroad for 
the information of all communities that 
desire to build for the future. From this 
school have come in the past fifteen years 
a large number of the most substantial 
business men of the city near by; from it 
has come a percentage of professional 
men who are now at work in that and 
other cities; from here has come a large 
number of women that have made their 
mark in social, home and cultured life of 
that part of the country. The roll-call 
of the old daily registers of this school 
are a revelation to the hearer, as one by 
one it proceeds, giving indications of the 
astonishing careers they have begun or 
they have already accomplished. They 
are in almost every case leading farmers, 
merchants, lawyers, doctors, teachers, 
contractors and housekeepers, influential 
in the county and the state, far beyond 
their share, so far as equality of numbers 
should permit ; and holding this remark- 
able prestige because their parents saw 
fit to invest for their children in intelli- 
gence, industry and character, even at 
large expenditures and with much sacri- 
fice.—Jowa Normal Monthly. 


A NURSERY ECHO. 











‘*MoTHER,”’ said George, ‘‘ we had a 
nice time yesterday afternoon at Uncle 
John’s. Do you know that there is an 
eeho behind the barn? I wish we had 
one here.”’ 

‘* Well, so we have,’’ said his mother. 
‘*This house is full of echoes.’’ 

“Ts it?’’ said George. ‘‘ Where must 
I stand to make my voice come back to 
me?’’ 

** Anywhere you choose, but I think 
the nursery is the best place.’’ 

Off ran George, delighted, but as he 
entered the roam he saw that Baby Ned 
had possession of his new kite, and was 
proceeding to fly it. 

‘*Put that kite down,’’ he cried, an- 
grily; ‘‘you will break it to pieces, you 
bad boy!”’ 

** Bad boy, bad boy,’’ shouted the baby, 
and mother entered the nursery just in 
time to prevent a serious difficulty. 

‘‘T think you found your echo sooner 
than you expected,’’ she said, soberly, 
when peace was restored, and George 
hung his head. 
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‘*QOh, is that what you mean, mother?’ 
he asked. 
‘**Yes,’’ she replied, ‘‘that is what I 


mean. Just as the echo behind the barn 
sent back the very tones of your voice, so 
your little brother and sister reflect back 
your tones and manner. I think if you 
will remember this, it will make you very 
careful how you speak.’’ 

Later in the day, George was playing 
stage coach with the little children, and 
with his shouting and his trumpet setting 
the nurse almost crazy. ‘‘I wish,’’ she 
cried out, angrily, ‘‘ that you would go 
downstairs, you are such a noisy, horrid 
boy.”’ 

** You are a horrid old thing yourself,”’ 
he shouted back, and then suddenly he 
began to laugh. 

**Why,’’ he said, ‘‘ I was an echo my- 
self that time;’’ and as his mother came 
in just then they had another little talk 
about echoes, and both George and the 
nurse determined to try to make some 
pleasant ones before the day was over. 

When baby Ned’s supper came upstairs 
he was cross, and would not drink his 
milk, and said that his bread was 
**sour.’’ 

‘*George,’’ said his mother, ‘‘now is 
your chance,’’ and George ran into the 
room, and was so funny and bright with 
the baby that in a few moments he was 
in high humor, and as mother listened 
she could not tell which was the laugh 
and which the echo.—Favish Visitor. 


LONGFELLOW FOR LOWER 
GRADE PUPILS. 








BY HARRIET R. PESE. 





WANT to talk with you, dear boys 

and girls, for a little while about one 
of your best friends, one who loved you 
all and wrote a great many beautiful 
things for you to read and enjoy. Had 
you lived in Cambridge twenty years ago, 
it is quite likely that you would have 
claimed as a personal friend the sunny- 
tempered, tender-hearted, gray-haired 
man who was a general favorite among 
young folks and often entertained them 
most delightfnlly at his home. One day 
a friend coming in told him that a little 
girl had come to see where he lived and 
hoped to catch a glimpse of him through 
the window. ‘The door of his heart, as 
well as of his home, at once opened wide, 
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and the little girl was right royally re- 
ceived. Thus in deed and in word this 
genial man was constantly saying of 
children, — 
Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said ; 
For ye are living poems, 
And all the rest are dead. 


Surely you all recognize this man as 
the poet Longfellow. Thousands who 
were never favored to know him person- 
ally have joined with the ‘‘blue-eyed 
banditti’’ of his home, 


Grave Alice and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair, 


in their raids upon his sanctum, quite 
ready to be 


Put down into the dungeon, 
In the round tower of his heart. 


Children of all ages were dear to him. 
The lines entitled ‘* Weariness’’ indicate 
with what tender feeling he looked upon 

Little souls, as pure and white 


And crystalline as rays of light, 
Direct from heaven their source divine. 


‘The Castle Builders’’ shows that 
he well knew how to tell stories to eager 
listeners at his knee. As the girl—‘‘a 
smile of God thou art’’—grew older, he 
penned for her a poem, ‘‘ Maidenhood,”’ 
that blends sympathy with her half-timid 
longings while 

Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet, 


and gracious words of counsel : 


Bear through sorrow, wrong and ruth, 
In thy hand the dew of youth, 
On thy lips the smile of truth. 


For the boy he recalls his own boy- 
hood, and pictures its haunts and obser- 
vations, reading meantime a chapter in 
our country’s history as he refers to ‘‘ the 
sea-fight far away.’’ His own youth is 
not so “‘ Lost’’ but that he still knows 


The gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the schoolboy’s brain, 

The song and the silence in the heart 

That in part are prophecies and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 


The simplicity of his poems, and the 
common subjects with which they so sym- 
pathetically deal, render his works 


delightful reading from early childhood. 
He tells again in pleasing rhyme many a 
story that has come down to us from the 
olden times, legends that are not unlike 
the stories you often think out for your- 
selves. 


If you have younger brothers or 
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sisters, they will enjoy with you that fas- 
cinating story of early man, ‘‘ Hiawatha.”’ 
Its very rhythm has a magical charm. 
The red man’s interpretation of the 
wonders of nature, and the strange stories 
of adventure, are enchanting. You will 
fecl at home with Hiawatha when you 
read of his familiarity with the robin, the 
rabbit, and the squirrel. You will read 
that he 

Learned of every bird its language, 

Learned their names and all their secrets, 

How they built their nests in summer, 


Where they hid themselves in winter, 
Talked with them whene’er he met them. 


How easily in imagination you will join 
Hiawatha in his first hunting! How ex- 
cited you become as with him you watch 
the approach of the deer! The hero’s 
later experience with the _ sturgeon, 
Nahma, in some respects is like the story 
of Jonah; only more wonderful. 

In his wrath he darted upward, 

Flashing leaped into the sunshine, 


Opened his great jaws and swallowed 
Both canoe and Hiawatha, 


I suppose every boy holds contests with 
imaginary giants, armed in weapons al- 
most as powerful as Hiawatha’s magic 
mittens. I am sure your tears will flow 
as you read of the sadness and sorrow 
that came to Hiawatha’s happy home; 
and as you grow older you will find as 
pathetic experiences in real life. I hope 
the remembrance of these scenes so well 
depicted will make your heart the more 
tender then. 

When a stormy day shuts you indoors 
and you are wanting some means of enter- 
tainment, turn to the account of the skip- 
per and his little daughter who suffered 
so sad a fate off Cape Ann on the reef of 
Norman’s Woe; or read the threefold 
story connected with the ‘‘ Building of 
the Ship.’’ The tales that enlivened the 
Red Horse Inn of Sudbury are full of in- 
terest for winter evenings and rainy days. 
If you belong to a Band of Mercy—I hope 
you do, even though it be a band of one 
—you will be glad to find Longfellow a 
fellow member. His ‘‘ Bell of Atri’’ 


Pleads the cause 
Of creatures dumb and unknown to the laws, 


and the “‘ Birds of Killingworth”’ delight- 
fully describes 


The sweet musicians of the heaveny city, 
Whose habitations in the treetops even 
Are halfway houses on the road to heaven. 


Are you interested in history? Read 
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and re-read *‘ Paul Revere’s Ride,’’ ‘‘ The 
Courtship of Miles Standish,’’ and that 
most charming tale, ‘‘ Evangeline,’’ 
whose descriptions illustrate many a geog- 
raphy lesson, whose incidents make life- 
like various chapters in history, whose 
characters are noble examples of youth 
and age. ‘There are nowhere to be found 
more beautiful figures of speech than here. 
Often at twilight you will be reminded of 
the lines: 
Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows of 
heaven, 
Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots 
of the angels; 


again, in the same poem, the stars are 
called ‘‘the thoughts of God in the 
heavens.’’ In ‘‘ The Skeleton in Armor ’”’ 
you will read the tradition of the Norse- 
men, who, in Longfellow’s time, were sup- 
posed to have built in Newport 

The lofty tower 


Which to this very hour 
Stands looking seaward. 


Under the chestnut tree, from whose 
wood was made the chair which the Cam- 
bridge children presented to Longfellow, 
worked the Village Blacksmith. The 
verses about him teach a lesson on the 
dignity of honest toil. ‘‘The Rainy 
Day ’”’ will help you to content whatever 
comes. ‘‘Daybreak’’ is fresh with the 
invigorating breath of morning breezes. 
Under different figures Longfellow incites 
his readers to progress onward and up- 
ward. In ‘‘Excelsior’’ we see a youth 
with face set skyward, climbing lofty 
mountain passes. Undaunted by warn- 
ings of danger, unchecked by attractions 
of home and love, resolutely he presses 
on to greater heights, till death overtakes 
him, and then from the heavens comes 
back his call to others, ‘“‘ Higher.’’ ‘“The 
Ladder of St. Augustine’’ reminds us 
that 

The heights by great men reached and kept 

Were not attained by sudden flight, 

But they, while their companions slept, 

Were toiling upward in the night. 


To gain such heights, all longings for ig- 

noble things, all that hinders the action 

of the nobler will, must be trampled under 

foot. Then, even on the ruins of the past, 

you may attain to something nobler. 

“The Builders’’ likens life to the work 
of an architect and his helpers. 
For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled ; 


Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 
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Scores of other poems are helpful and 
sweet. You will find new favorites as the 
years go by, and new significance and 
beauty in those long cherished. We are 
proud of our poet. His verses are smooth, 
polished, graceful, musical, more so than 
any of our writers. There isnothing low 
or bad in all his books. His words will 
help you to be better and to do better. 
Come to know him intimately, and be 
will prove not only a delightful compan- 
ion for the leisure hour, but a safe coun- 
selor in times of indecision, and an in- 
spiration to the highest ideals.— American 
Teacher. 


WHAT THE SCHOOL CAN DO FOR 
THE HOME. 








BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT. 





HE best and most radical work of the 
school outside of its walls is its con- 
tribution to the confidence and hopeful- 
ness of adults as to possibilities of their 
own mental improvement. ‘‘Old folks’’ 
and ‘‘middle-aged folks’’ are often at 
their intellectual best at the very time of 
life when the popular notion concerning 
them is that ‘‘they are too old to learn.’’ 
One is never too old to learn, to think, to 
read, to grow in knowledge and wisdom. 
The spirit may be young even when the 
flesh is feeble. Old people may break 
old habits anc form new and good habits. 
A true taste may be cultivated late in 
life. Away with the pessimistic heresy 
about the doom of the old! Some of the 
best work of the world has been done by 
mature men who have carried out their 
far-reaching plans of self-improvement. 
Mr. Mabie said: ‘‘ James Smetham, the 
English artist, feeling keenly the imper- 
fection of his training, formulated a plan 
of study, combining art, literature, and 
the religious life, and devoted twenty-five 
years to working it out. Goethe spent 
more than sixty years in the process of 
developing himself harmoniously on all 
sides; and few men have wasted less time 
than he. And yet in the case of each of 
these rigorous and faithful students, there 
were other, and, for long periods, more 
engrossing occupations.’’ We all know 
of old Cato, who studied Greek when he 
was eighty; Sophocles, who at eighty 
wrote his masterpiece; Simonides, who at 
eighty won a literary prize; Chaucer, who 
at sixty wrote the ‘‘Canterbury Tales,”’ 
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and Goethe, who at eighty completed 
‘*Faust.’’ On the tombstone of John 
Richard Green, the historian, is the epi- 
taph ‘‘ He died learning.’’ Here is an 
important mission for the school: To 
awaken age and even old age in the fam- 
ily to its privileges, possibilities and re- 
sponsibilities in literary and educational 
work—and chiefly for the sake of the 
coming generation. The busiest people 
may crowd into life at least i/teen minutes 
out of every twenty-four hours. That 
means the thoughtful reading of at /east 
two pages a day. But that means two 
volumes a year of three hundred and 
sixty-five pageseach. That means, in ten 
years, the reading of many great volumes. 
Therefore let the school startle all 
adults and the most venerable members 
of society to co-operate with its own sys- 
tematic efforts for general education. In 
this way the school will embrace the 
whole community, and the home will have 
the school to thank for sweet memories 
and for perpetual inspiration; and the 
later generations will give honor to the 
school-house of our new century for its 
work in behalf of the adult, and the old as 
well as the young.—ormal Jnstructor. 
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WRITING FOR NEWSPAPERS. 








BY W. W. DAVIS. 





E all read the papers, and should 
learn to write for them. We read 
other people’s opinions; let us learn to 
express our own. Why not have our say? 
Let us be ready to take the pen, and give 
the world a ‘‘ piece of our mind.”’ 

As writing comes by practice, boys and 
girls should begin in the common school. 
True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 
As those move easiest who have learned to dance. 

Professor Kirk, of a Chicago school, 
thinks it is better to have pupils write on 
current topics than to discuss dry subjects 
in which they feel no interest. Special 
attention should, of course, be given to 
capitals, punctuation and elementary 
rules. In order to prepare copy accept- 
ably for the press, a few points must be 
kept in mind: 

1. Write a plain hand. Printers have 
no time to decipher hieroglyphics. A\l- 
Ways remember that another eye is to 
look over your scrawl. If you have no 


time to take pains, do not write at all. 
Horace Greeley headed an article, ‘‘ Brit- 
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ish Lion Shaking His Mane,’’ and it ap- 
peared, ‘‘The British Lion Skating in 
Maine.’’ It served him right. Be partic- 
ular to have your manuscript neat and 
clean, and everybody will be happy. 

2. Be short. Write to the point and 
on one side of the paper. Put your ideas 
in a nut-shell. Brevity is the soul of wit. 
Many a good speech or sermon has be- 
come tiresome by ‘‘just a word more.’’ 
Remember Ceesar’s ‘‘ Veni, vidi, vici.’’ 


Foote’s mother wrote to him: ‘‘ Dear 
Sam, I am in prison.’’ Sam replied: 
‘* Dear mother, so am I.’’ ‘‘Jesus wept’’ 


of the gospel would have called out a 
paragraph of sentimental gush in a mod- 
ern novelist. Use no long words or ex- 
pressions when a short one will do. Call 
a spade a spade, not an implement of 
husbandry with an oblong blade. Say 
fire for conflagration, dead for deceased, 
body for remains, man for individual. 
Avoid the stilted style. Be simple and 
natural. The pointed paragraphs are 
always read before the long column edi- 
torials. Life is short. 

3. Compose carefully. Old editors write 
rapidly, but you are not an old editor. 
Long practice has given skill and readi- 
ness. Ideas come fast, and they are at 
once put into graceful English. Always 
bear in mind that easy writing is some- 
times hard reading. The experienced 
writer must study the best words and the 
best arrangement. Even practiced writ- 
ers take great pains. Gibbon wrote a 
chapter three times, Balzac copied one of 
his novels seventeen times, Macaulay’s 
proof sheets were marked all over. Every 
time you copy a piece, you improve it. 
You are bound to give your readers the 
best you have in the shop. It is an in- 
sult to editor, to reader, and a shame to 
yourself, to bring careless copy for publi- 
cation. This is not the way to fame. 

“4. Cultivate an attractive style. It will 
not come of itself. You must cultivate it. 
Strive to be fresh, original, sparkling. 
Keep out of the rut. There is a set of 
words and phrases that have done their 
duty, and ought to be put on the retired 
list. For instance, do not call every bride 
accomplished, every sermon powerful, 
every position lucrative, every speech 
eloquent, every escape thrilling, every 
banquet elegant, every remark appropri- 
ate, every audience immense. Give usa 
rest. Ring the changes on some other 
adjectives. The careful reading of classic 
literature will give an insensible polish to 
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the style: Addison, Goldsmith, Haw- 
thorne, Shakespeare, the Bible. Avoid 
slang. Our young writers should read 
and commit standard authors, and then 
put their very best thought into every 
article they prepare. ‘ 


’Tis not in mortals to command success; 
But we’ll do more, Sempronius: we’ll deserve it. 


Sterling (Ill.) Standard. 
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THE GRAMMAR CLASS. 








BY SAMUEL FINDLEY. 





HE grammar recitation ought to be, 
and may be, one of the most intensely 
interesting and profitable exercises of the 
school; whereas it is often the most irk- 
some and unprofitable. Sometimes chil- 
dren are put to the study of grammar at 
too early an age, before they are capable 
of exercising the discrimination and judg- 
ment required by the profitable study of 
the subject. A good deal of practice in 
the art of composing, with some simple 
instruction in the ordinary grammatical 
forms which appear in correct composi- 
tion, should precede the formal study of 
grammar. But for pupils fourteen to 
eighteen years old, of average ability and 
attainments, there is no more profitable 
and no more fascinating study than gram- 
mar, rightly pursued. By objective pre- 
sentation of the various parts of the sub- 
ject, let the pupil be led to a firm grasp 
of the individual facts of the language; 
from individual facts and illustrations 
lead to the discovery and mastery of prin- 
ciples; and, lastly, give much thorough 
practice in the application of principles 
and laws to new particulars. These three 
seem to cover the whole field of grammat- 
ical instruction, and the order in which 
they are named is the natural order. Not 
that a portion of time is to be set apart 
and devoted exclusively to the acquisition 
of all the individual facts of the language, 
to be followed by another period devoted 
to the mastery of the principles, and still 
another to the application of these princi- 
ples; but in each and every branch of the 
subject, important definitions and rules 
should be reached through observation of 
individual facts, and should be made clear 
and familiar by application to a wide 
range of new cases. 
It is the chief design of exercises in an- 
alysis and parsing, which occupy so much 
of the time of grammar classes, to apply 
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principles previously learned, with a view 
to their more complete mastery; and the 
value of these exercises depends largely 
upon the steadiness with which this end 
is kept in view. A great deal of such 
work seems to be almost purposeless, and 
it is correspondingly valueless. In a vast 
number of schools it consists almost ex 
clusively of repeating in set phrase the 
properties of parts of speech, taking the 
words in the order in which they occur in 
the sentences, with scarcely a ripple ot 
thought to break the monotony. Well 
do I remember how I memorized and re- 
cited that, to me, meaningless rigmarole 
in Kirkham’s grammar: ‘‘ The systematic 
order of parsing a NOUN is—a noun, and 
why ?—common, proper, or collective, 
and why ?—gender, and why ?—person, 
and why ?—number, and why ?—case, and 
why ?—RvuLzE:—decline it.’’ And so of 
the other parts of speech. And many 
months were spent in irksome, thought- 
killing attempts to follow these ‘‘system- 
atic orders of parsing,’’ never omitting to 
parse even the articles a, an and fhe, 
wherever they might occur, in strict ac- 
cordance with the ‘‘ systematic order.’’ 

This was more than half a century ago. 
Does anything like this still prevail? It 
cannot be doubted that there are a good 
many schools at this day in which bright 
minds are made stupid by this same kind 
of ceaseless repetition of empty words. 

For pupils to be able to parse words 
systematically is not without value. 
They ought to acquire this ability. But 
the exercise should be continued only so 
long as it proves stimulating and thought- 
provoking tothe pupils. It is time for a 
change when interest and thoughtfulness 
begin to wane. R 

Sentences for practice in analysis and 
parsing should be wisely adapted to the 
needs of the class. They should not be 
too simple, nor should they contain too 
many difficulties. It is often well for the 
teacher to ignore the exercises of the text- 
book, and prepare or select exercises bet- 
ter suited to his purpose. I remember 
making the discovery at one time that the 
members of a large grammar class I was 
teaching were weak in handling the com- 
plex sentence and in disposing of subor- 
dinate clauses. Instead of turning again 
to the subject in the text-book, a care- 
fully prepared list of complex sentences 
was written on the blackboard and as- 
signed as a lesson. The recitation con- 


sisted of pretty vigorous mental gymnas- 
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tics. The sentences were handled without 
gloves. Text-books were referred to; 
definitions, principles and rules were 
looked up and applied to the case in hand. 
Another list of sentences was assigned for 
next day’s lesson, and this was kept up 
as long as seemed necessary or desirable. 
Pupils were also required to prepare and 
bring to class original complex sentences, 
some containing adjective clauses, some 
adverbial clauses, and others substantive 
clauses. 

At another time I found a class lacking 
in ability to handle the relative pronoun. 
The relative pronoun became the chief 
article of their intellectual diet for a time, 
and they relished it and grew healthy and 
strong on it. In the same way, infinitives, 
participles, case construction, or any other 
special topic may be treated. 

Of course no good results can be ob- 
tained unless the teacher is himself mas- 
ter of the subject, and has skill in hand- 
ling a class and in the art of putting 
things. By this last is not meant so much 
the ability to talk well, though that is 
desirable if coupled with a due apprecia- 
tion of when to speak and when to be 
silent; it implies, rather, skill in the art 
of making statements and putting ques- 
tions in a suggestive or thought-provok- 
ing way. What to leave unsaid is some- 
times a greater concern to the teacher 
than what to say. 

I had in mind to give an illustration of 
the method I have suggested for handling 
sentences in the grammar class, but it 
seems harder in this case to represent an 
ideal exercise than it would be to conduct 
arealone. ‘The reaction and inspiration 
of a class of living boys and girls are 
wanting. But perhaps even an imperfect 
presentation may be of some value. Take 
this sentence from old Kirkham: ‘‘Learn 
to unlearn what you have learned amiss.”’ 

The sentence should be plainly written 
on the blackboard in view of all the class. 
The questions are addressed to the class, 
with the distinct understanding that pu- 
pils are to respond only when designated. 
When concert responses are desired, the 
teacher simply says, ‘‘ The class.’’ The 
teacher may proceed somewhat as follows: 

‘**Look at the sentence.’’ ‘‘ What is its 


class?” ‘‘Why?’’ ‘‘ What is the prin- 
cipal proposition?’ ‘‘ What is the sub- 
ordinate clause ?’’ ‘‘ Name the subject of 


the principal proposition.’’ ‘‘Any modi- 


fiers?’’ ‘The predicate?’ ‘‘ Modifiers?’ 
‘* The subject of the subordinate clause ?’’ 
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‘The predicate?’’ ‘‘ Modifiers?’ ‘‘ How 
many verbs does the sentence contain ?”’ 


‘* What is the mode of the first?’’ ‘‘ Of 
the second?”’ ‘‘Ofthethird?’’ ‘‘ Name 
the object of each verb.’’ ‘‘ Give the con- 


struction of the infinitive ‘to unlearn.’ ’”’ 
‘* What other constructions may an infini- 
tive have?’’ ‘‘Give the syntax of ‘what.’ ”’ 
‘““What part of speech is ‘amiss?’’’ 
‘‘What does it modify ?’’ ‘‘ Parse ‘have 
learned.’ ’’ 

The great aim of the teacher should be 
to secure an active state of pupils’ minds 
and their right direction to appropriate 
objects of thought.—Home and School. 


<__ 
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THE POWER OF ENTHUSIASM 
IN TEACHING. 








# is due to the same principle—that 
what is adapted to us interests us— 
that to pupils the most interesting thing 
is the manifestation of that intense form 
of interest in the teacher that we call en- 
thusiasm. Arthur Sedgwick well says: 
‘““ Whether it be school lesson or subject 
of common talk out of school, the enthu- 
siast drags the boy’s mind captive. He 
makes him attend, he makes him inter- 
ested, he makes him think. Without 
trying to do so, he makes learning seem 
attractive and delightful. Boys are nat- 
urally impressionable, and enthusiasm 
impresses; they are naturally imitative, 
and whatever they see a man keen about, 
they at once begin to excite themselves 
about it. Whether it be poetry, history, 
politics, art, science, natural history or 
archeology, the enthusiast will at once 
make a school of his own imitators about 
him. And he will do far more than this. 
He will lift boy after boy out of the bar- 
barous intellectual atmosphere in which 
the natural boy lives and moves, and 
make him conscious—though it be only 
dimly conscious—of the vast world of in- 
terest which lies around in every direc- 
tion, waiting till he gird up his mental 
loins and come to explore. This is the 
real result of a master’s enthusiasm—it 
cultivates. Under plodding, humdrum 
teachers, who will not put soul into their 
work, a boy may pass through a school 
from bottom to top, doing all the work so 
as to pass muster, and be a savage at the 
end. But let the enthusiast catch him, 
though but for a term, and the savage is 
converted.’’ 

I cannot forbear quoting what another 
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English teacher says on the same subject: 
‘*To find the lesson oozing, as it were, 
from your finger tips; to be so full of 
your subject that the question is not what 
to say, but what to leave out; and to feel 
so well and vigorous that your vivacity 
compels attention and interest, and makes 
the faces in front of you look bright con- 
tagiously—¢ha/ is how to prepare the les- 
son. The story (told by the Professor of 
the Breakfast Table, I think) of a tailor 
lamenting over a customer departing 
empty-handed, that if it were not for a 
headache he would have a new coat on 
that back in spite of himself, is freighted 
with truth. There is a magnetic influ- 
ence passing from a healthy and alert 
mind to all with whom it comes in con- 
tact. That influence is the teacher’s con- 
juring wand, and without it he will never 
bring the dry bones of education to life. 
It will readily be seen that no patent pro- 
cess for the production or maintenance of 
this influence can be fonnd. It is best 
fostered by variety of life; by a wide ex- 
perience of men and things, not at all an 
easy thing for one so closely tied as a 
teacher to attain; in short, by anything 
that tends to keep the heart and mind 
open, and to make life interesting. 
Teachers lead too often very dull lives, 
and the dullness reacts on their pupils. 
Men and women who have to give out so 
much can hardly lead too full and rich 
and interesting lives. Their minds ought 
to be a storehouse of thoughts and pic- 
tures and recollections, from which they 
can draw at will to enrich their lessons 
and to furnish the minds of their pupils.”’ 
—Gordy'’s New Psychology. 





HAWTHORNE’S TEST. 





E was a kind-hearted man, Nathaniel 

Hawthorne, as well as a great novel- 
ist. While he was consul at Liverpool a 
young American boy walked into his 
office. The boy had left home to seek a 
fortune, but evidently had not found it, 
although he had crossed the sea in his 
search. Homesick, friendless, nearly 
penniless, he wanted his passage home. 
The clerk said that Mr. Hawthorne could 
not be seen, and intimated that the boy 
was not an American, but was trying to 
steal a passage. The boy stuck to his 
point, and the clerk went into: the little 
room, and said to Mr. Hawthorne: ‘‘Here 
is a boy who insists upon seeing you. 
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He says he is an American, but I know 
he isn’t.’’ 

Hawthorne came out of his room, and 
looked keenly at the eager, ruddy face of 
the boy. 

** You want a passage to America?’’ 

** Ves, air.” 

‘* And you say you arean American?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir.’’ 

‘*From what part of America ?’’ 

** United States, sir.’’ 

‘* What State?”’ 

‘‘New Hampshire, sir.’’ 

**Town?”’ 

‘* Exeter, sir.’’ 

Hawthorne looked at him for a minute 
before asking him the next queston, 
*“ Who was it that sold the best apples in 
your town?’”’ 

‘*Skim-milk Folsom, sir,’’ said the 
boy, without hesitation, and with glisten- 
ing eyes, as the old familiar by-word 
brought up the dear old scenes of home. 

‘*It’s all right,’’ said Hawthorne to his 
clerk ; ‘‘ give him a passage.’’— Our Boys 
and Girls. 
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OUR BEST TEACHER. 








REV. N. D. HILLIS. 





Py and character come through 
suffering. Life is God’s university; 
happiness is the graduating point, the 
chosen teachers. The world is built for 
joy, but man comes to his full estate 
through the tutelage of sorrow. Ifa man 
washes his eyes in tears and makes his 
garments white with blood, he too is 
promised the throne and scepter of higher 
manhood. Suffering is an alchemist re- 
fining coarseness and transmuting bad 
into good, selfishness into sympathy. 
Steel is iron plus fire. Tools are steel 
plus gashing axes. Statues are marble 
plus the chisel, whose every stroke makes 
sparks fly. Manhood is nature plus the 
temptations that chisel out character. 
Bronze doors of old cathedrals are all of 
beaten handiwork, and character is ham- 
mered out on the anvil of adversity; wine 
comes through crushing of grapes and joy 
is fine spirit distilled from bruised affec- 
tions. Sin and selfishness dig great 
furrows in the face, so suffering is sent in 
to iron the livesout smooth again. From 
Paul to Livingstone, what heroic leader 
hath worn soft raiment? What Luther 
or Lincoln was reared in king’s palaces? 
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It is wrestling against opposing winds 
that works toughness into trees and 
gianthood into men. If the poet’s vision 
is ever fulfilled and we judge the angels 
doing easy duty at home, we must first, 
as veterans of the old guard, achieve our 
scars and hold our tattered flags in fierce 
battles upon a far-off frontier. Optimists 
always, let us not ‘‘ make-believe’’ and 
play there are no troubles. One form of 
folly is always to drag the corpse into the 
banquet ; another is to try and triumph 
over tragedies by diverting our eyes.— 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 





THE SAVIOUR’S TEACHING. 





HE question has more than once been 
asked, why ministers of the gospel do 
not preach as Jesus preached. While the 
answer, Jesus was a divine-human being, 
and so incomparable with other men, lies 
so near the surface that one wonders that 
men either of ordinary or extraordinary 
ability should ever be expected to do 
anything as He did it, yet we can study 
with advantage the method of instruction 
which the Lord adopted, and the forms 
in which He cast His thought. Heis the 
great Teacher of teaching, as well as our 
great Teacher of the way of life. 

The appeals of Jesus were always made 
to the moral intuitions of men, on the 
broad assumption of belief on the part of 
those He addressed, in the cardinal prin- 
ciples of the Jewish religion, which, as a 
matter of fact, underlie all ethnic relig- 
ions. The truth of these principles He 
never attempted to support by arguments, 
much less did He ever intimate as to the 
belief of men in them. 

His instruction was not simply positive; 
it was composed of tremendous affirma- 
tions following each other in rapid suc- 
cession. The convincing power of such 
teaching, which at first thought might 
appear lacking in strength from the ab- 
sence of trains of reasoning to support it, 
derived its force, first, from the fact that 
it was the truth, then, from the consciences 
of men, and last of all, from the absolute 
conviction of the truth of His words 
which, on His own part, vitalized every 
word He uttered. And such is the 
strength even to-day of such a method, 
that it can be affirmed, the preacher who 
can from the beginning to the end of his 
sermon speak the truth with unwavering 
conviction that it is the truth, and at the 
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same time find his foundations in the 
consciences of his hearers, will rarely in- 
deed fail to convict men of sin and bring 
them in repentance to the foot of the cross. 

The preaching of our Saviour is won- 
derful, we think, in the manner in which 
He appeals to men through the imagina- 
tion. His parables are a succession of 
pictures—vivid portrayals of spiritual 
truths in the garments of familiar events 
of life. They subtly win attention by 
awakening the sense of expectancy, which 
is one of the great attractions in every 
well-told story. When concluded, His 
parables reveal themselves as worlds of 
truth which are not hard to remember, 
but exceedingly difficult to forget. Each 
sentence is a hook which fastens itself in 
the heart and never lets go. 

It is not simply in the parables that the 
Lord appeals to the imagination; He does 
this in all His teaching. He speaks in 
figures; He makes the common things of 
earth talk of the very nncommon things 
of heaven. ‘‘Yeare the salt of the earth.” 
“A city that is set on a hill cannot be 
hid.’’ ‘‘ Neither do men light a candle 
and put it under a bushel.’’ Truly, to 
do this as the Lord did it, argues a su- 
preme genius, alike for grasp of truth and 
gift of utterance. Therein lies despair, 
but therein lies hope also, for if we can- 
not fire a picture with truth as He did, 
we can at least by study and practice de- 
velop far more power than we now pos- 
sess of giving a body corporal to the truth, 
instead of everlastingly presenting it, as 
we are so inclined to do, as an abstraction. 

The great distinction between the Greek 
and the Shemitic mind is to be found in 
the fact that the first proceeds from the 
basis of an intellectual affirmation, by 
logical processes, to the enlightenment of 
the understanding. It was pre-eminently 
philosophical. The Shemitic mind pro- 
ceeds from the basis of the moral intui- 
tion, which in religion can be called by 
no other name than faith, without regard 
to formal logic, to the conviction of the 
conscience and the stimulation of the will. 
The intellect was illuminated from the 
spiritual side. The Greek sought to illu- 
minate the spirit from the side of the in- 
tellect. Jesus was the supreme Sheunite. 


The average preacher to-day is a Greek. 
And in that fact more than in any other 
is to be.found the cause of his failure. 
The total absence of the philosophical 
method on the part of the Lord led to the 
condensing of truth in the form of sayings, 
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each one of which was largely complete | 


in itself; and as they followed each other, 
as for instance in the Sermon on the 
Mount, they come with the force of suc- 
cessive surprises, thus keeping the atten- 
tion of the hearer intensely alert. This 
is a form of address which many men 
who are called upon to address large and 
promiscuous assemblies to-day recognize 
as the best, and to a marked degree prac- 
tice. While one thought leads on to an- 
other, each thought by its completeness 
satisfies the mind atonce. ‘The hearer is 
held in suspense by his eagerness to hear 
more, and not by the need of following a 
train of reasoning to the end in order to 
understand what he has already heard— 
a matter which only the trained mind can 
do with any ease or pleasure. 

As a natural result the common people 
heard Jesus gladly. He was within their 
range. ‘They could not fathom anything 
He said to its full depths any more than 
we can, but everything He said had in- 
terest and instruction for them. Undoubt- 
edly He addressed Himself to the multi- 
tude, and not pre-eminently to a select 
few, except so far as that was needed for 
the special training of His disciples. He 
pursued a method in this respect which 
for very different reasons is recognized as 
the best. A man wise in the ways of 
making a newspaper or magazine popular 
advises, ‘*‘ Write for the majority of. your 
readers, not for the select few.’’ So Jesus, 
for the highest of all high purposes, 
preached so that the common people 
heard Him gladly. And in all His 
preaching, directly or indirectly, He pro- 
claimed Himself ‘‘the Way, the Truth, 
the Life.’’— Reformed Church Messenger. 





CURIOSITY. 





F any headway is to be made in child 
study, we must pay less attention to 
the extraordinary and more to the ordi- 
nary child. Of course, until there was a 
science to be ministered to by careful 
observation of fact, it was only the un- 
usual, the surprising and the quaint that 
was worth repeating. Thus we have such 
misleading statements as: ‘‘ Children are 
so curious,’’ ‘‘ There is no deceiving a 
child,’’ gaining currency and seriously 
affecting psychological inquiry. Clearly 
these generalizations are based on the 
numerous instances recorded for our de- 
light, and they tend to give the impres- 
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sion that children are more inquisitive 
and have a greater insight into character 
than grown-up people. Now itis astound- 
ing how very lacking in curiosity the 
average chlld is—his well-known, trouble- 
producing, never-ending ‘‘ why?”’ is gen- 
erally a mere appeal for you to go on 
talking, no matter what; in fact, the more 
abstruse your language the better he is 
pleased. When he really does want to 
know, the flimsiest of reasons will satisfy 
him. A child’s credulity is indeed pa- 
thetic, and there is grim truth in Prof. 
Bain’s oft quoted cynical observation that 
children’s curiosity is only fit for afford- 
ing amusing situations for our comic 
literature. The desire to see what is in 
an unopened parcel is very different from 
that temper of mind which Locke regards 
as the instrument of all learning. A 
young teacher frequently relies on the 
latter to carry through an object lesson, 
and finds she can only get the former. 
‘* What has she got in that other box?’’ 
is far more in the children’s minds than 
‘*T wonder what part of the world this 
fruit comes from.’’ 

We have, then, the subtle problem: 
How to check a child’s useless inquisi- 
tiveness, and, at the same time, to fan the 
spark of intellectual curiosity. As for 
the first, we can do much by showing 
that we consider it neither straightfor- 
ward nor manly to pry into other people’s 
concerns, openly expressing a little hor- 
ror whenever we hear of any one peeping 
into drawers, reading postcards, and so 
on. It is well to feel the horror, but bet- 
ter still to express it in words, for it is 
almost amusing, if it were not so serious, 
to note how children love to ape (I use 
the word advisedly) the feelings of the 
grown up. Gradually these sentiments 
become a part of their moral furniture. 
What else does being ‘‘ well bred’’ mean 
than living with and imitating people 
with a fine sense of honor? As Richter 
says: ‘‘Letachild hear his father com- 
plain that he has go/ to do a thing because 
he promised to.’’ This transparency of 
the parental mind will do more to check 
little faults than a great deal of moralizing. 

As for the other aspect of the problem, 
our work is simply a case of fanning the 
spark and putting on fuel. Give the 
children plenty of material to think about, 
plenty of things to analyze (in other 
words, to pull to pieces), and to every 
demand for a reason or further informa- 
tion give as simple and direct an answer 
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as possible. If none is possible, tell them 
so plainly, and never put them off with 
an untruth. The remark from an adult: 
“*T really do not quite know myself,’’ 
amply satisfies a child, and, in a dilemma, 
is always safe and usually true enough. 
It is often a good plan, when confronted 
with a sensible question, to suggest that 
t cannot be answered off-hand, but would 
take a term’s work to make it clear, and, 
better still, to follow up this suggestion 
with the recommendation of a good book 
on the subject, or a place to be visited— 
anything, indeed, that is likely to stimu- 
late to effort and research.—London Edu- 
cational Times. 





DISCIPLINE. 





Onkt Way.—The boys are passing out 
for recess. They have a new teacher, 
and of course, boy-like, are testing her 
mettle. A peculiar restlessness, ‘* half- 
daring, half afraid,’’ is exjpressing itself 
in their every movement. The teacher 
is ready (?). She quickly detects the 
familiar symptoms of mischief, and braces 
herself for the necessary treatment. Her 
lips are rigid and her eyes defiant; but 
withal she is not a little anxious, and un- 
consciously shows it. 

This is enough. From the corners of 
their eyes the boys read the challenge and 
note the anxiety they venture to risk. 
Down come their feet with sudden, 
though to be sure not over-confident 
heaviness. 

‘Boys! Stand still!’’ shouts the 
teacher, with a house-a-fire look and tone 
of voice which is extremely pleasing (to 
the boys). ‘‘ Now, see here, if you can’t 
walk properly, you'll go without recess! 
Pass!’’ A suppressed giggle goes around, 
but the feet are passably quiet ‘‘until’’ 
the outside door is reached then down 
they come with unusual vehemence, fol- 
lowed by exultant war-whoops. Un- 
doubtedly a sound lecture awaits their 
return. 

ANOTHER Way.—Teacher No. 2 hasa 
similar experience to start with. She 
also is ready. Her lips are firm, but 
warmly so; her eyes, so far from being 
defiant, are particularly trusting, and not 
the slightest hint of anxiety is allowed 
even toenter her soul. Most important 
of all, perhaps, is the direction of her 
gaze. It is not thinly and nervously 


spread over the whole mass of children, 
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making each feel that he is quite lost in 
the crowd, and therefore, shielded from 
detection; but she centres her attention 
on the two or three leaders, passing 
along with them, perhaps making a re- 
mark or two regarding something she 
hopes they will enjoy on the playground. 
In the face of such personal sympathy it 
is impossible to stamp; mischief fades 
away from the two or three faces in ques- 
tion, and consequently from most of the 
others. 

But from one supposedly unnoticed cor- 
ner there comes a sudden stamp. Does it 
run like.wild fire through the whole line? 
No, indeed, the fuel has been dampened. 
Mob strength is broken. Without chang- 
ing her expression toward the “‘ other’’ 
children, the teacher quietly calls (or 
takes) the offending member from the 
line, and waits until all have passed out 
before giving full utterance to righteous 
indignation, which is not fun to bear alone. 
She has conquered.— School Education. 


_— 


USE OF COLOR IN TEACHING 
MUSIC. 








BY ETHLYN T. ABBOTT. 





UT of the needs of daily work I have 

come upon this highly successful way 
of teaching the intervals in music to small 
children. Form, color, and sound are 
presented simultaneously to the child— 
the first two without effort on his part, 
while the last gains, through the aid of 
form and color, his closest attention. 
These delight him, and are a continuous 
reward before his eyes for his achieve- 
ments in music study. The czesthetic 
sense, too, is being ministered unto in 
some measure through eye as well as ear 
simultaneously. 

Suppose the exercise to be the singing 
of these major intervals, in order: 1, 2, 
I—I, 2, 3, 2, I—I, 2, 3, 45 3, 2, II, 2, 
3. 4, 554 3, 2, I—I, 2, 3, 4, 5. 6, 5, 4) 3 
2, I—I, 2, 3, 4, 5» 6, 7 6, 5) 4, 35 2, I— 
I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 65, 7, 8, 7, 6 5, 4, 3. 2, I. 
This may be done (a) by singing any 
vowel sound, (b) by singing the names of 
numbers indicated, (c) by using the 
syllables, do, re, mi, etc., (d) by (occa- 
sionally) singing the scale names, as C, 
D, E, F, etc., for the key of C. 

Then let the teacher choose some place 
on the blackboard easily seen by all the 
pupils, and with white chalk write, 
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making the column of figures perhaps 
one foot high. Then take, say, red 
chalk, and beginning at 1, make a 
curve line on left side of column from 
I to 2, and aslightly larger curve back 
from 2 to 1 without removing chalk 
from the board. When the chalk is 
at 1, the children sing the tonic; when 
they sing 2 the chalk goes to the 2, as 
described; and when they sing 1 again 
the chalk continues to follow to the tone 
they sing. For the next group of tones 
—I, 2, 3, 2, 1—begin again at the bottom, 
and go from 1 to 2, then to 3 and back as 
before, and so on; only each successive 
curve should be a trifle removed from all 
others, if possible. When pupils have 
sung all the exercises, they repeat, and so 
cause similar lines to be made on the 
right side of the numerals. 

Another column of figures may be made 
elsewhere on the blackboard, and another 
color is used if more drill is needed in 
this exercise. The eye is constantly 
riveted on the form and interested in the 
color. If the teacher will be sure to fol- 
low their singing tone, she will find it 
advantageous. Should the pupils falter 
at an interval, they are not to see the pic- 
ture grow by even another line till they 
master the difficulty, and they in this 
way apply themselves to the task and 
conquer. All the while they are so 
pleased with the ‘‘color game,’’ as we 
call it, their music lesson is fixing itself 
in the brain, and the play becomes the 
best of work. The value of this will at 
once be seen. Lessons that at times are 
apt to tax the resources of the teacher lest 
they become dull through the use of the 
necessary drill, suddenly are the centre of 
absorbing interest. 

Like many another good thing, this 
might possibly be used too much; but for 
occasional practice, when for any reason 
one wishes to give the school an extra 
pleasure, as on a rainy day, this will, I 
am sure, be worthy the attempt. 

From the beginning of the school year 
pupils were familiarized with the scale— 
hearing it a little each day, at first sung 
by the teacher, then by the more imita- 
tive children, and later on by all. Those 
who sang an imperfect scale were encour- 
aged to sing more softly than others in 
concert singing. Each was given an op- 
portunity at intervals to-sing alone and 
develop independence. 

The work with color was never at- 
tempted until a growing familiarity with 
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the. scale intervals permitted the intro- 
dection of exercises described above. 
Colored notes were not used in staff writ- 
ten music beyond the coloring of the first 
note of each measure. For this, orange, 
or yellow, or some other light color was 
used, that the note might be easily seen. 

It served to mark the accent, and was 
a distinct aid when pupils were first 
learning the place of accented notes.— 
Virginia School Journal. 





STORY TELLING. 





BY E. A. CHEYNEY. 





HE wise teacher will see that stories 
must be adapted to the special needs 
of her own particular audience. Some 
may have to be wholly rewritten. This 
gives the teacher a chance to test her 
skill, first in selecting a story suited to 
her own work, next in resetting it to fit 
the vocabulary and experience of the 
children for whom it is designed. 

First, be sure that your story is classic 
—that is, a classic; second, that it is 
suited to the audience; third, that you 
can tell it well. With these simple rules 
in mind you may choose what you will. 
It may be Grimm, Anderson, Kipling, 
Ruth McEnery Stuart, Joel Chandler . 
Harris, Thomas Nelson Page, or any one 
whom you may prefer. It matters little 
whether it be history, biography, legend, 
mythology or nature parable. Nothing 
can exceed the pathos and beauty of 
many of our Bible stories. The legends 
of the saints are another source on which 
to draw. ‘Teacher and children will be 
helped every time the story of St. Chris- 
topher is retold. 

Teach reverence, truth, kindnesss, good- 
ness, honesty, clean-living, godliness, 
by all means, but never preach. Do not 
make the story a sugar-coated sermon or 
disguised tract. A story on which the 
moral is as conspicuous and extraneous 
as the label on a bottle is not the right 
sort. Our best work here will be along 
the line of unconscious tuition. The 
child may then little by little imbibe the 
idea that what we do shows what we are, 
that life is a manifestation of character. 


Tell the same story often. Children 
never tire of their favorites. They are 
more loyal than grown folks. A little 


girl of seven, who was told she could 
take three books and no more on a cer- 
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tain journey, chose Lear's ‘‘ Nonsense 
Book,’’ ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,’’ and 
Kingsley’s ‘‘ Greek Heroes.’’ She had 
read them all again and again, and when 
reminded of this and asked why she did 
not choose new ones, said: ‘‘’Sposin I 
didn’t like the new ones! I know I like 
these.”’ 

During the first three years of school 
the story telling should be a daily exer- 
cise. After that the need is less impera- 
tive, because the child may then read for 
himself. The relation of this work to 
language training is apparent, as it is 
important. There is first the good model 
constantly before the child. Then, in 
retelling the story, there is a fine chance 
to cultivate fluency and accuracy of both 
oral and written language. 

By way of emphasis, we will end with 
a quotation from Miss Sarah J. Walker, 
whose practical experience and success in 
this work make her a high authority. 

‘*In order to tell the story successfully 
and have it accomplish its highest work 
for the children, the teacher must be full 
of her story. She must have a genuine 
appreciation and enjoyment of it. The 
teacher’s language must be simple, con- 
tinuous and eloquent. She must be able 
to express with voice and body. In 
short, she must be able to merge the 
story, story tellerand listener intoonesym- 
pathetic whole.—.Southern Ed. Journal. 


THE FINEST HYMN EVER 
WRITTEN. 








HIS was the judgment of Tennyson 

of Heber’s Trinity Sunday hymn, 
“Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty,”’ 
says Jennie M. Bingham in 7he Christian 
Advocate. She adds, among other things, 
the following: ‘It is an interesting fact 
that in its spirit it suggests a hymn of 
Charles Wesley’s, of which Bishop Heber 
was very fond, ‘Head of the Church Tri- 
umphant.’ Bishop Heber said that this 
hymn was one of the most beautiful in 
our language. The Christian Church, 
however, has decided that Heber’s ‘ Holy, 
Holy, Holy,’ is far superior to Wesley’s 
hymn. Perhaps no other lyric, outside 
of the national songs, has ever been asso- 
ciated with so many important, unusual 
occasions. It may not be well known 


that the poet Tennyson feared that an 
eulogy might be pronounced over him at 
He, therefore, directed that 


his funeral. 
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only the burial service should be read, 
that no more should be said of him than 
of any other mau, and that this hymn 
should be sung. Knowing that he was 
well-nigh worshipped by the English 
people, he sought to remind them that all 
praise and glory belong to God. And so 
this hymn comes to us as the last mes- 
sage of this great poet. The simple ob- 
sequies were most impressive. There in 
that great cathedral, at the last service to 
do honor to the nation’s laureate, this 
appropriate hymn was tenderly sung. 
‘‘A delegate to the International Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention at Washington 
was asked what single service impressed 
him most. He answered: ‘A scene on 
Capitol Hill. The wide space inclosed 
by the east and west wings of our national 
Capitol was one sea of human beings, a 
flowing sea with currents and tides, with 
streams of humanity pouring into it from 
all avenues, with great bays stretching 
out along East Capitol street and Dela- 
ware and Maryland avenues, and with 
three mighty waves breaking upon and 
covering the flights of Capitol steps. A 
hymn was announced. An audience of 
fifty thousand people, led by the United 
States Marine Band and a choir of five 
thousand voices, bore to heaven that 
glorious hymn: 
Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty! 
All Thy works shall praise Thy name, in 
earth, and sky, and sea; 
Holy, holy, holy, merciful and mighty, 
God in Three Persons, blessed Trinity! 
‘*A thrill swept over that vast audi- 
ence; it seemed like the heavenly choir 
of revelation, the great hallelujah chorus 
of the upper cathedral. Never before, I 
think, had the nation’s heart looked upon 
such a sight or listened to such an an- 
them!’ ’— Zhe Religious Telescope. 


> 





SENSE AND NONSENSE. 





HE teacher, to separate the wheat 
from the chaff, should possess a well- 
balanced mind. In this ambitious age of 
hurry, bustle, experiment, and specula- 
tive theory, the teacher is surrounded by 
a hodge-podge of educational pabulum 
from which, if he partakes unreservedly, 
he is apt to die sooner or later from peda- 
gogical dyspepsia. Some of us have it 
now, and it is not wholly our own fault. 
It has been administered to us by the 
doctors of education from the institute 
platform and the pedagogical press of the 
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country in allopathic doses. If the dose 
was a little nasty, we had to take it any- 
way. If it went down a little hard, we 
shared the fate of Squeers’ pupils—every- 
body being compelled to take brimstone 
and all, from the same ladle, and then 
being pounded on the head if we did not 
swallow it with the alacrity expected, or 
being called hard names, as ‘‘ fogy,’’ etc. 

First came the Iconoclast, with his 
sledge-hammer knocking and smashing 
everything about till some of our idols, 
at whose shrines the teachers of the na- 
tion had been worshiping for decades, 
were tumbling about us. The spelling 
book was assailed. There was a struggle 
between the worshipers and the image- 
breakers, and for the most part the latter 
came off victorious. Then the temples 
of mental arithmetic were assaulted, and 
in the eyes of its worshipers it amounted 
almost to desecration. But they, too, 
were laid low. Then technical grammar 
must go, and it went. 

Now the spelling book is coming back 
again, mental arithmetic is taking its old 
place, and once in a while you can hear 
some faint-hearted, erstwhile devotee of 
technical grammar whisper something 
about its return, and his life is not jeop- 
ardized thereby. 

It seems that educational theories are 
like the fashions. One year big sleeves 
are the fashion. Everybody wears big 
sleeves. Then tight sleeves are the thing. 
Everybody wears tight sleeves. Then 
hats are made plain. Everybody wears 
plain hats. Then for a season there is 
an abundance of trimmings, and every- 
body wears an abundance and a super- 
abundance of them. (We wish to say 
right here that men follow the styles as 
assiduously as the ladies.) So it has 
been with our pedagogical systems. The 
teachers have been expected to follow 
the fashions. A few years ago it was 
psychology. Every teacher had to study 
psychology. New books were rapidly 
issued from the press. Institute instruc- 
tors were paid fabulous prices to deliver 
a half-dozen set lectures on the abstract 
theories of mental science. A person not 
knowing ‘‘all’’ about apperception and at- 
tention was considered incapable of teach- 
ing. Now we are being told that psy- 
chology is not necessary. 

Then came child-study, rampant, run- 
ning wild, and at a ‘‘head-us-off’’ speed 
—congresses, conferences, associations, 
round tables, journals, books, lectures, 
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lecturers—till the teachers are so busy 
studying the abstract child mind, that 
they forget the real flesh and blood crea- 
tion with which they have todeal. Now 
they inform us that child study is not the 
thing. 

Oh, for some Moses to come and lead 
us out of this pedagogical servitude, 
where teachers who want to dé the right 
thing are misled by so-called educational 
leaders who have a pet theory to foist on 
the unsuspecting public.—Ohzo LEduca- 
tional Monthly. 


USE OF SHORT WORDS. 








BY HORATIO SEYMOUR, NEW YORK. 





HIS world is a great schoolhouse, in 

which through life we all teach, and 
we all learn. Here we must study to 
find out what is good and what is bad, 
what is true and what is false, and thus 
get ready to act in some other sphere. 
What we are at the end of this life we 
shall be when the next begins. ‘We must 
spare no pains, then, when we teach 
others or ourselves. We teach ourselves 
by what we read and hear and think— 
others by our words. We must take care 
that we think and speak in a way so 
clear that we do not cheat ourselves or 
mislead others by vague or misty ideas. 
We must put our thoughts into words, 
and we must get in a way of usiny these 
in thought with the same care we use 
when we speak or write to others. 
Words give a body or form to our ideas, 
without which they are apt to be so foggy 
that we do not see where they are weak 
or false. When we put them intoa body 
of words we will, as a rule, learn how 
much of truth there is in them, for in 
that form we can turn them over in our 
minds. If we write them out we find 
that in many cases the ideas we thought 
we had hold of fade away when put to 
this test. But if they prove to be real or 
of value, they are thus not only made 
clear to us, but they are in a shape where 
we can make them clear to others. We 
have proof of how much we thus gain 
when we state to others our doubts, for, 
as a rule, we solve them when we do this 
before we hear what they have to say. 
In most cases what we say to others, not 
what they say to us when we consult 
them, settles our doubts. 
We must not only think in words, but 
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we must also try to use the best words, 
and those which in speech will put what 
is in our minds into the minds of others. 
This is the great art which those must 
gain who wish to teach in the school, the 
church, at the bar, or through the press. 
To do this in the right way, they should 
use the short words which we learn in 
early life, and which have the same sense 
to all classes of men. They are the best 
for the teacher, the orator and the poet. 
If you look at what has been said in prose 
or in verse that comes down to us through 
many years, which has struck all minds, 
and that men most quote, you will find 
that they are the short words of our own 
tongue. Count them in Gray’s Elegy, 
which all love to read, and you will find 
that they make up a large share of all 
that he uses. The English of our Bible 
is good. Now and then some long words 
are found, and they always hurt the 
verses in which you find them. Take 
that which says ‘‘O, ye generation of 
vipers, who hath warned you to flee from 
wrath tocome?”’ There is one long word 
which ought not to be in it, viz., ‘‘ gener- 
ation.’’ In the old version tke word 
‘*brood”’’ is used. Read the verse again 
with this term and you will feel its force: 
‘*Oh, ye viper’s brood, who hath warned 
you to flee from wrath to come ?”’ 

When Daniel Webster made a speech 
he told those who put it in form for the 
press to strike out every long word. If 
you will study the things he said or wrote, 
you will find they were mainly made up 
of short, strong terms. 


~~ 
>_> 


EDUCATION AND LIFE. 





E take the following paragraphs from 

an address recently delivered by Prof. 
George F. Mull, before the students of 
Franklin and Marshall College : 

A review of the history of higher edu- 
cation, covering the last twenty-five years, 
shows a marked improvement in the rela- 
tions between the ‘‘ humanities’ and the 
science-studies in the arrangement of a 
course of liberal instruction. The leaders 
of educational thought and the moulders 
of educational practice have, I believe, 
succeeded in settling, for many years to 
come, the vexed question of antagonism 
between these two groups of studies. 
This settlement has been reached, not by 
surrendering anything of importance in 
the sphere of the humanities, but by rec- 
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ognizing the claims of science to a larger 
place in the curriculum, and by re-adjust- 
ing the relations between the two in such 
a way that the importance of the one 
shall not be overshadowed by the alleged 
greater importance of the other, but that 
both, within the limits of spheres separate 
indeed, but closely united by the law of 
correlation, shall work together for the 
cultivation of sound learning and the at- 
tainment of liberal culture. Latin and 
Greek have not lost any of their old-time 
vitality as educational factors. Recently 
gathered statistics of preparatory schools 
show that whilst the attendance in these 
schools has not quite doubled in the last. 
ten years, the students at work on Latin 
have far more than doubled, and the pro- 
portion studying Greek has increased at 
the rate of 94 percent. So that there is 
no immediate danger that the higher edu- 
cation shall be swamped by the so-called 
‘* bread-and-butter’’ studies. 

Education should be practical; and 
there is a stage in the process when this. 
should be the chief consideration. But 
first and foremost, it should be a training 
for life in all its comprehensive largeness. 
Ideals, purposes and motives are more 
significant than buildings, apparatus and 
methods. The problem remains what it 
ever was, most of all dependent for its 
successful solution upon the will of the 
student to study, dominated over and 
above even the most laudable thirst for 
knowledge, by an unconquerable sense of 
duty and personal accountability for the 
perfection of his own being. Let us not 
lose faith in the capacity of human na- 
ture, even boy-nature, for infinite enrich- 
ment in power of mind and beauty of 
soul; let us keep well in the foreground 
of our educational perspective the pre- 
ponderating importance of the amenities, 
the ideal resources, the joy of life; and 
let us not grow weary in the struggle to 
glorify our humanity with the crown of 
exalted thoughts and noble actions. 

Knowledge is power; but power of 
mind and soul is greater than the power 
of knowledge. ‘‘ Out of the heart are the 
issues of life.’’ 


~~ 
> 





‘*God’s ways seem dark ; but, soon or late, 
They touch the shining hills of day ; 
The evil cannot brook delay,— 
The good can well afford to wait. 

Give ermined knaves their hour of crime; 
Ours is the future, grand and great, 

The safe appeal of truth to time.”’ 





1899. ] 
GOOD MEMORY WORK: II. 


T is very interesting to read of men who 
have been noted for their marvelous 
power of memory, as Lord Macaulay and 
Rev. Theodore Parker. Of the latter, a 
famous clergyman of Boston in the last 
generation, Col. T. W. Higginson, writes 
as follows in 7he Outlook, Feb. 4, 1899: 
‘As a source of miscellaneous informa- 
tion, I have never met the equal of Theo- 
dore Parker; and if he was sometimes in- 
accurate, it was only with that inevitable 
percentage which always accompanies a 
vast memory. His memory was as mar- 
velous as his studies; and he could direct 
you for information, not only to the book, 
but to the very page desired. Wishing 
to find something in Calhoun’s works, I 
was sent by him to it at once, in the five 
volume edition in his library; and on my 
expressing surprise at his promptness, he 
at once repeated to me the table of con- 
tents of the first volume, adding that he 
had not looked into the book for twenty 
years. A still more remarkable instance 
occurred, when, in preparing a lecture on 
the history of slavery, I was desirous of 
finding out something ‘about the barbaric 
French codes of the Middle Ages—the 


Salic, Burgundian and Ripuarian—before 
their codification by Charlemagne. I 
applied to those who were considered the 
most learned lawyers in Boston—Chief 
Justice Shaw, the present Justice Gray, 


and finally Charles Sumner. Not one of 
them could give me any information, or 
even indicate any book upon the subject; 
but Sumner at last said, ‘Try Parker.’ 
I stated the case to him, and he replied, 
‘Go to the Harvard College Library, and 
in the fifth shelf, in the fourth left-hand 
alcove’—I may have got the numbers 
wrong—you will find a small thick quarto 
volume entitled Potgeiser de Statu Ser- 
vorum, which will give you all the in- 
formation you want and more than you 
can use.’ I went there, instantly put my 
hand on the book, and was overwhelmed 
with a vast flood of German erudition 
bearing on the very facts I sought.”’ 
‘*My son,”’ said an Arab chief, ‘‘bring 
me a basket of water from the spring.’’ 
The boy tried and tried to fill the basket, 
and before he could get back to his 
father’s tent the water leaked. At last 
he returned and said: ‘‘ Father, I have 
tried to fill the basket, but the water will 
not stay in.’’ ‘‘My son,’’ said the old 
chief, ‘‘ what you say istrue. The water 
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did not stay in, but see how clean the 


basket is. So will it be with your heart. 
You may not be able to remember all the 
good words you hear, but keep trying to 
treasure them, and they will make your 
heart clean and pure.’’ 

‘The storing of the mind with choice 
passages will prove a godsend in after 
years—will yield good,’’ says Richard 
Burton, in an article in the orth Amer- 
ican Review, ‘‘even if it be done parrct- 
like at the time. The pedagogic tendency 
now in all branches is to teach independ- 
ence of speech, rather than the mechan- 
ically memorized lesson. In the litera- 
ture of knowledge (science) no doubt the 
danger lies in the latter; but, in the lit- 
erature of power, which we are here con- 
sidering, the memory is a trusty and 
valued servant, who guards us from the 
loss of veritable treasure. How many of 
us in mature life can testify to the com- 
fort and help and uplift that have come 
from stray fragments of poem, or essay, 
or oration learned years before, perhaps 
in childhood? Often, when we are sep- 
arated from books, they have been evan- 
gels bringing pure, sweet and noble images 
and a quickened spirit.’’ 

Canon Farrar has recently epitomized 
the famous sermon by Dr. Chalmers on 
the expulsive power of a new affection, in 
these few striking sentences: ‘‘ Try, above 
all, the expulsive power of good affec- 
tions. Empty by filling; empty of what 
is mean and impure by filling with what 
is nuble and lovely. When the Argonauts 
sailed past the treacherous rocks of the 
sirens they sailed in perfect safety, be- 
cause Orpheus was one of them, and the 
song of Orpheus was sweeter, more de- 
lightful, more full of noble witchery than 
the sirens’ vile, voluptuous strains. Let 
your souls be filled with the music of Him 
whom the early Christians delighted to 
represent as Orpheus charming the wild 
beasts of bad passions by hisharp. Your 
souls are a picture gallery. Let their 
walls be hung with all things sweet and 
perfect—the thought of God, the image 
of Christ, the lives of God's saints, the 
aspirations of good and great men, the 
memories of golden deeds.’’ 

A writer in the London Zducational 
Times says: ‘‘To learn a language you 
must learn a vocabulary. Of course, the 
best way is to learn passages by heart; 
but you need the converse test, and you 
need a book in which the equivalents are 
set in columns. If texts were published 
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in two one-word columns, down which 
one could run and test one’s knowledge 
of the equivalent in the other language, 
the purpose would be served. But one 
who learns a language must be constantly 
testing his knowledge of equivalents in 
order that they should come in handy 
when he wishes to write or speak. This 
is not a new method; it is recognized and 
adopted by all who wish their pupils to 
make rapid progress, and not dawdle 
away their years, knowing as much at the 
end as at the beginning, advancing no 
more than a squirrel revolving in its cage.”’ 

The vocabulary, the phrase, the sen- 
tence, the stanza, the paragraph, the 
poem—whatever fills and feeds the mind 
with wholesome thought, that must aid 
in moulding character and shaping des- 
tiny—all this should be gathered and gar- 
nered in the memory, and especially in 
the memory of youth. The following are 
the selections memorized for the dates 
named by a school that makes this an es- 
sential feature of its work, from week to 
week, during the annual session: 


A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 


What was he doing, the great god Pan, 
Down in the reeds by the river? 
Spreading ruin and scattering ban, 
Splashing and paddling with hoofs of a goat, 
And breaking the golden lilies afloat 
With the dragon-fly on the river? 


He tore out a reed, did the great god Pan, 
From the deep, cool bed of the river ; 
The limpid water turbidly ran, 
And the broken lilies a-dying lay, 
And the dragon-fly had fled away, 
Ere he brought it out of the river. 


High on the shore sat the great god Pan, 
While turbidly flowed the river, 

And hacked and hewed as a great god can 

With his hard, bleak steel,at the patient reed, 

Till there was not a sign of a leaf, indeed, 
To prove it fresh from the river. 


He cut it short, did the genet god Pan, 
(How tall it stood in the river !) 


Then drew the = like the heart of a man, 


Steadily from the outside ring, 
Then notched the poor, dry, empty thing 
In holes, as he sate by the river. 


‘ This is the way,’ laugh’d the great god Pan, 
(Laughed while he sate by the river !) 

“The only way since gods began 

To make sweet music, they could succeed.’’ 

Then dropping his mouth to a hole in the 
He blew in power by the river. [reed, 


Sweet, sweet, sweet, O Pan, 
Piercing sweet by the river ! 
Blinding sweet, O great god Pan ! 
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The sun on the hill forgot to die, 
The lilies revived, and the dragon-fly 
Came back to dream on the river. 


Yet half a beast is the great god Pan, 
To laugh as he sits by the river, 
Making a poet out of a man. 
The true gods sigh for the cost and the pain— 
For the reed that grows never more again 
As a reed with the reeds of the river. 


E. B. Browning. 


AMERICA UNCONQUERABLE. 


I cannot, my lords, I will not join in 
congratulation on misfortune and dis- 
grace. This, my lords, is a perilous and 
tremendous moment: it is not a time for 
adulation ; the smoothness of flattery can 
not save us in this rugged and awful 
crisis. It is now necessary to instruct the 
throne in the language of truth. We 
must, if possible, dispel the darkness and 
delusion which envelop it; and display, 
in its full danger and genuine colors, the 
ruin which is brought to our doors. Can 
ministers still presume to expect support 
in their infatuation! Can parliament be 
so dead to its dignity and duty as to give 
their support to measures thus obtruded 
and forced upon them? Measures, my 
lords, which have reduced this great and 
flourishing empire to scorn and contempt. 

‘* But yesterday, 
And England might have stood against the world: 
Now, none so poor to do her reverence.”’ 


The people whom we at first despised 
as rebels, but whom we now acknowledge 
as enemies, are abetted against you, sup- 
plied with every military store, their in- 
terest consulted and their ambassadors 
entertained by your inveterate enemy ; 
and our ministers do not and dare not in- 
terpose with dignity and effect. The 
desperate state of our army abroad is in 
part known. Noman morehighly esteems 
and honors the English troops than 1 do: 
I know their virtues and their valor: I 
know they can achieve anything except 
impossibilities : and I know that the con- 
quest of America is an impossibility. 

Yon cannot, my lords, you cannot con- 
quer America. What is your present situ- 
ation there? Wedonot know the worst, 
but we know that in three campaigns we 
have done nothing and suffered much. 
You may swell every expense, and strain 
every effort, accumulate every assistance, 
and extend your traffic to the shambles of 
every German despot ; your attempts will 
be forever vain and impotent ; doubly so, 
indeed, from this mercenary aid on which 
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you rely; for it irritates to an incurable 
resentment the minds of your adversaries, 
to overrun them with the mercenary sons 
of rapine and plunder, devoting them and 
their possessions to the rapacity of hire- 
ling cruelty. If I were an Américan as I 
am an Englishman, while a foreign troop 
were landed in my country, I would never 
lay down my arms—never, never, never ! 
— William Pitt. Oct. 31. 


ONCE TO EVERY MAN AND NATION. 


Once to every man and nation comes the 
moment to decide, 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the 
good or evil side ; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offer- 
ing each the bloom or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the 
sheep upon the right, 

And the choice goes by forever ’twixt that 
darkness and that light. 


Careless seems the great Avenger; History’s 
pages but record 

One death-grapple in the darkness ’twixt 
old systems and the Word ; 

Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever 
on the throne,— 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and, 
behind the dim unknown, 

Standeth God within the shadow, keeping 
watch above His own. 


Then to side with Truth is noble when we 
share her wretched crust, 

Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and ’tis 
prosperous to be just ; 

Then it is the brave man chooses, while the 
coward stands aside, 

Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord 
is crucified, 

And the multitude make virtue of the faith 
they had denied. 


For humanity sweeps onward : where to-day 
the martyr stands, 

On the morrow crouches Judas with the 
silver in his hands ; 

Far in front the cross stands ready, and the 
crackling fagots burn, 

While the hooting mob of yesterday in silent 
awe return 

To glean up the scattered ashes into His- 
tory’s golden urn. 


New occasions teach new duties; time makes 
ancient good uncouth ; 

They must upward still, and onward, who 
would keep abreast with Truth ; 

Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires ! we our- 
selves must Pilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly 
through the desperate winter sea. 

Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the 
Past’s blood-rusted key. 


James Russell Lowell. 





GOOD MEMORY WORK: NO. 11. 


THE TONGUE. 


For in many things we offend all. If 
any man offend not in word; the same is 
a perfect man, and able also to bridle the 
whole body. Behold, we put bits in the 
horses’ mouths, that they may obey us; 
and we turn about their whole body. 
Behold also the ships, which though they 
be so great, and are driven of fierce winds, 
yet are they turned about with a very 
small helm, whithersoever the governor 
listeth. Even so the tongue is a little mem- 
ber, and boasteth great things. Behold, 
how great a matter a little fire kindleth ! 

And the tongue is a fire, a world of 
iniquity; so is the tongue among our 
members, that it defileth the whole body, 
and setteth on fire the course of nature ; 
and it isseton fireofhell. For every kind 


of beasts, and of birds, and of serpents, and 
of things in the sea, is tamed, and hath 
been tamed of mankind: but the tongue 
can no man tame; it is an unruly evil, full 
of deadly poison.—/ames. 


Nov. 7. 


CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE. 


Half a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward. 
All in the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 
‘*Forward, the Light Brigade ! 
Charge for the guns !”’ he said : 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 


‘* Forward, the Light Brigade !’’ 
Was there a man dismayed ? 
Not though the soldier knew 

Some one had blundered. 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die; 
Into the valley of Death 

Rode the six Irundred. 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them, 
Volleyed and thundered. 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well ; 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell. 
Rode the six hundred. 


Flashed all their sabres bare, 
Flashed as they turned in air, 
Sabring the gunners there, 
Charging an army, while 
All the world wondered. 
Plunged in the battery smoke, 
Right through the line they broke ; 
Cossack and Russian 
Reeled from the sabre-stroke, 
Shattered and sundered. 
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Then they rode back ; but not— 
Not the six hundred. 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon behind them, 

Volleyed and thundered ; 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
While horse and hero fell, 
They that had fought so well 
Came through the jaws of Death 
Back from the mouth of Hell, 
All that was left of them — 

Left of six hundred. 

When can their glory fade? 
O the wild charge they made ! 

All the world wondered. 
Honor the charge they made ! 
Honor the Light Brigade— 

Noble six hundred. 


ENDURING INFLUENCE. 


We see not in this life the end of human 
actions. Their influence never dies. In 
ever-widening circles it reaches beyond 
the grave. Death removes us from this 


to an eternal world ; time determines what 
shall be our condition in that world. 
Every morning, when we go forth, we 
lay the moulding hand upon our destiny; 
and every evening, when we have done, 
we leave a deathless impression upon our 


characters. We touch not a wire but 
vibrates in eternity,—we breathe not a 
thought but reports at the Throne of God. 
- Let youth especially think of these things; 
and let every one remember that, in this 
world,—where character is in its forma- 
tion state,—it is a serious thing to think, 
to speak, to act. Nov. 14. 


PROCRASTINATION. 


Be wise to-day ; ’tis madness to defer ; 

Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on, till wisdom is pushed out of life. 
Procrastination is the thief of time ; 

Year after year it steals, till all are fled, 

And to the mercies of a moment leaves 

The vast concerns of an eternal scene. 

If not so frequent, would not this be strange? 
That ’tis so frequent, this is stranger still. 


Of man’s miraculous escapes this bears 

The palm, ‘‘ that all men are about to live,”’ 
Forever on the brink of being born ; 

All pay themselves the compliment to think 
They one day shall not drivel, and their pride 
On this reversion takes up ready praise ; 

At least their own, their future selves applaud ; 
How excellent that life they ne’er will lead ! 
Time lodged in their own hands is Folly’s ’ vails; 
That lodged in Fate’s to wisdom they consign ; 
The thing they can’t but purpose, they postpone. 
*Tis not in folly not to scorn a fool, 

And scarce in human wisdom to do more. 


All promise is poor dilatory man, 
And that thro’ every stage. When young, indeed, 
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In full content we sometimes nobly rest, 
Unanxious for ourselves, and only wish, 

As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise. 
At thirty man suspects himself a fool ; 
Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 

At fifty chides his infamous delay, 

Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve ; 

In all the magnanimity of thought, 

Resolves, and re-resolves ; then dies the same. 


And why? because he thinks himself immortal. 

All men think all men mortal but themselves ; 

Themselves, when some alarming shock of fate 

Strikes thro’ their wounded hearts the sudden 
dread ; 

But their hearts wounded, like the wounded air, 

Soon close ; where passed the shaft no trace is 
found; 

As from the wing no scar the sky retains, 

The parted wave no furrow from the keel, 

So dies in human hearts the thought of death ; 

E’en with the tender tear which nature sheds 

O’er those we love, we drop it in their grave. 


Edward Young. 


TRIBUTE TO CHARITY. 


Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels and have not charity, 
I am become as sounding brass, or a tink- 
ling cymbal. And though I have the gift 
of prophecy, and understand all mysteries 
and all knowledge; and though I have 
all faith so that I could remove moun- 
tains, and have not charity, I am nothing. 
And though I bestow all my goods to 
feed the poor, and though [ give my 
body to be burned, and have not charity, 
it profiteth me nothing. 

Charity suffereth long, and is kind; 
charity envieth not ; charity vaunteth not 
itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave 
itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is 
not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in 
the truth; beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things. 

Charity never faileth : but whether there 
be prophecies, they shall fail; whether 
there be tongues, they shall cease; 
whether there be knowledge, it shall van- 
ish away. For we know in part, and we 
prophesy in part. But when that which 
is perfect is come, then that which is in 
part shall be done away. WhenI wasa 
child, I spake as a child, I understood as 
a child, I thought as a child: but when 
I became a man I put away childish 
things. For now we see through a glass, 
darkly ; but then face to face : now I know 
in part ; but then shall I know even as also 
Iam known. And now abideth faith, hope, 
charity, these three ; but the greatest of 
these is charity.—Fau/. Nov. 21. 
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THE MAN WITH THE HOE. 


Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 

The emptiness of ages in his face, ¥ 

And on bis back the burden of the world. 
Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 

A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 

Who loosened and let down this brutal jaw? 
Whose was the hand that slanted back his brow? 
Whose breath blew out the light within his brain? 


[Millet’s World Famous Painting.) 


Is this the Thing the I,ord God made and gave 
To have dominion over sea and land, 
To trace the stars and search the hedvens for 
power; 
To feel the passion of Eternity ? [suns 
Is this the Dream He dreamed who shaped the 
And pillared the blue firmament with light? 
Down all the stretch of hell to its last gulf 
There is no shape more terrible than this— 
More tongued with censure of the world’s blind 
greed— 
More filled with signs and portents for the soul— 
More fraught with menace to the universe. 
What gulfs between him and the seraphim ! 
Slave of the wheel of labor, what to him 
Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades? as 
What the long reaches of the peaks of Song, 
The rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose? 
Through this dread shape the suffering ages look; 
Time’s tragedy is in that aching stoop; 
Through this dread shape humanity betrayed, 
Plundered, profaned and disinherited, 
Cries protest to the Judges of the world. 





ON DUTY AT CALAMBA. 


A protest that is also prophecy. 

O masters, lords, and rulers in all lands 

Is this the handiwork you give to God— 

This monstrous thing distorted and soul- 
quenched? 

How will you ever straighten up this shape ; 

Give back the upward looking and the light; 

Rebuild in it the music and the dream ; 


‘Touch it again with immortality ; 


Make right the immemorial infamies, 
Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes? 

O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 

How will the Future reckon with this Man? 
How answer his brute question in that hour 
When whirlwinds of rebellion shake the world? 
How will it be with kingdoms and with kings— 
With those who shaped him to the thing he is— 
When this dumb Terror shall reply to God, 


| After the silence of the centuries? 


Edward Markham. 


THE BEATITUDES. 

Blessed are the poor in spirit : for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are 
they that mourn : for they shall be com- 
forted. Blessed are the meek: for they 
shall inherit theearth. Blessed are they 
which do hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness : for they shall be filled. Blessed 
are the merciful: for they shall obtain 
mercy. Blessed are the pure in heart: 
for they shall see God. Blessed are the 
peacemakers : for they shall be called the 
children of God. Blessed are they which 
are persecuted for righteousness’ sake: 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
Blessed are ye, when men shall revile 
you, and persecute you, and shall say all 
manner of evil against you falsely, for 
my sake. Rejoice, and be exceeding glad: 
for great is your reward in heaven : for so 
persecuted they the prophets which were 
before you. Nov. 28. 
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IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


E look for news of the war in the 
Philippines with unfailing interest. 
The campaign in these islands means far 
more than to be victorious in the military 
struggle waging there that is costing so 
much, both in money and in the lives of 
men. It will mean advance in manhood 
civilization and enlightenment. War is 
in itself a terrible evil, but in its conse- 
quences it may prove an infinite good. 
The history of the race has often shown 
this; and we think the present will take 
its place along with those wars marking 
eras and epochs, in whose train have fol- 
lowed blessings. 
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The extracts given below are from 
private letters of Capt. Edward W. Mc- 
Caskey, of Lancaster, now serving as 
Quarter- Master of the 21st U. S. Infantry. 
This regiment has for the past three 
months been stationed at Calamba, an 
inland town some thirty miles from 
Manila, on the Baie river, which empties 
into a large laguna or lake. Capt. M. 
is a very busy man, with all the wide 
range of duties of the army quarter- 
master in active service; but he carries a 
large envelope well-stocked wtth blank 
paper, writing rapidly as he would talk 
when time or topic is presented, and 
mailing three of these envelopes per week 
to his wife at home. An interesting 
book could be written from these sketchy 
letters and accompanying notes, since he 
started for the Philippines. The follow- 
ing cover about twenty days, and are 
from letters of the latest dates received: 


Sept. 25 —Landing flooded, a large part of 
the track for quarter of mile under four feet 
of water. Got off cargo and lot of smuggled 
stuff. Just in, a big lot of clothing and sup- 

lies of all sorts Sadly needed, and about 
our tons of ordnance stores. The smuggled 
stock included four cases Bourbon, eight 
large packages wine, two kegs vino, a lot of 
beer, and much besides. Had a pointer to 
look out for something crooked. It was a 
big haul, running into thousands. Rained 
hard. Hot enough to make one dizzy. Had 
a dug-out ride in the bay, while getting off 
the boat for the city. Business piled up 
~ Major Wittich got in to-day. He 
will command the five companies in town 
and on the south line. 

Sept. 26. Sun out strong at6 a.m. Plenty 
of hustling all day. Got a big ice chest 
across the river that filled a te, To wagon; 
mess chests, tentage, canteen stuff, etc. 
Boat passed Pasig at 2 p. m., due here to- 
wards six o’clock. Seven sacks mail aboard. 
Hope we get good home news. Also a ton 
of mutton, lot of ice, and other odds and 
ends. Must drive to get it off. When she 
gets in, mail goes first load, ice next, meat 
next, then general cargo. Some breeze go- 
ing, not of much account, rode out in thin 
shirt this afternoon. Awful hot till the rain 
came. Took a short cut when riding the 
line and got stuck in the mud. 

Sept. 27.—Same to you all. Hot, got Q. M. 
business at every company to look up. Al- 
ways hustle for those five companies Ciened 
the river. They have little, and the duty is 
tough, and the mud awful. Got meat away 
to the companies with four-line team at 6 
a. m., and boat off to city at8 a.m. Chino 
troubles galore with our sixty-eight slaves. 
Have two more'cscaped Spanish prisoners. 
They report passing 5,000 rebels, traveled 
thirty miles. Load of horses coming up 
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for artillery. Usual labor gangs working 
slowly. Weare still in a state of siege, but 
the firing has fallen off. My end of the work, 
in quartermaster’s department, has no end 
to it, and generally it seems to be in a snarl, 
but I get some results. Have unloaded and 
brought up and stored all stores promptly 
and kept them out of the wet; repaired and 
raised the tram railway and fixed the road- 
way with ditches and grades so that it re- 
mains a road for use in wet spells, when it 
used to be a river and full of bad places. 
Have a tug making three trips a week with 
a casco in tow from Manila; also three trips 
to Banos, our outpost, with stores. We 
cannot connect by land, the rebels between 
here and there. It is said that 4,000 rebels 
are opposed to us, but they are spread out 
for chow, and are expecting us to. advance 
towards St. Thomas. Three hundred Span- 
ish prisoners are within twelve miles of us, 
at St. Pablo. Six got away and came in here 
yesterday. 1500 Spanish prisoners are said 
to be within thirty miles of us and in dire 
want. Weare pot Mew rice here to poor wo- 
men and children. They were starving. I 
employ 30 to 40 Filipino men per day, re- 

airing, and in sanitary cleaning and un- 
oading cargo. Pay 30 cents Mexican and 
chow worth as much more. We have very 
many sick, probably six hundred effective 
men who can march and fight. 

Sept. 28.—Heavy rain, harder than ever. 
Waiting now for hospital boat. All read 
to take the sick down and put them aboard. 
Spy just in, reports attack coming soon. 
The gangs know something is up and are 
very slow to work. But work must go on, 
and we keep them moving. The landing- 
place for the boat is a nest of rebels. Just 
as well it was late to-day. It took twenty 
sick men. That P ge of getting them down 
to the landing and on to the boat is a dre.d- 
ful one. When will it end! The rebels 
have more men than usual on our front. 
Something will happen soon, I suppose. 
This morning a big casco with a very heavy 
cargo of rations stuck on the outer bar. 
After getting the city trip away, I hada 
rebel paddle me out to it and the men lighter 
off some of the stuff in bancas, so that we 
got it afloat and up to the landing. The 
people were ugly and surly, and my gang 
didn’t want towork. They expected trouble 
from Bocolon, on our left. A general anda 
large force and cannon are reported there. 
An attack on our right is due to-morrow, 
the spy says. That will be made on C, K, 
D, and around to our right and rear across 
the lower ford. Hard crowd in that puebla. 
We will ‘‘do’’ them any way they come. 

Sept. 29.—No scrap yet. Rode the line 
and picked up plenty of needs. Saw Walter. 
He looks fit. Up nearly all night on look- 
out business. The moon came up about I 
a. m., and sky and stars were fine. We 


must be ready at all times day and night, 
but the waiting for an attack by night is 
long. Got in coal, a ton of meat, half ton 
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of ice, casco of artillery horses, etc., and 
getting them out lively. Awful hot. Na- 
tives very slow to work to-day, ‘‘skin out”’ 
at every chance. They are afraid something 
is up, and it looks that way. Among them 
are small, half grown lads, but results are 
coming. Another storm on. It pours in 
great sheets. A heavy picket guard at the 
landing to keep the natives in order. But 
I think most now of the twenty poor fellows, 
more or less, we must send up to the city 
every few days, physical wrecks from fever 
and dysentery. 

Sept. 30.—Spies report that 5,000 are on 
our front’ with twelve small cannon and a 
good Kruppgun. An attack still expected. 
The rain may have cooled them off yester- 
day. The last report after midnight said, 
‘*Dawn, 4 a. m.’’ We were all out at 3 
o’clock and lay ready. My jobis to see that 
certain parts of the force are ready, then to 
get out the wagons and look to the hauling 
of ammunition tothecompanies. Work go- 
ing slowly, workmen sick mostly. Twenty 
have worked every day for two months and 
have chow and pay ahead, and now they are 
tired or afraid, or both. The Filipino boss 
wanted to quit to-day, sick wife and baby, 
and both feet hurt, and other trouble. But 
the work must go on. Everybody is tired 
out with the constant alarms, and duty day 
and night. Last night we were promised an 
uprising of the natives, but it did not de- 
velop. Just as well. We were ready and 
there would have been many of them killed. 
Our own men would have got it too, but not 
the worst of it. No shooting at all on the 
line when I was there this morning. The 
strain of duty here has been too long. The 
force is not large enough, and the day work 
goes right on whether the men are up all 
night or not. 

Oct. 1.—This is Sunday. Rode the entire 
line today. Got up a heavy cargo from 
Manila during the night. Had trouble to 
get natives tounload. They are sick, weather 

ad, ahead on chow and money, afraid to 
work too lest these rebels may kill them. 
Alarms all week, day and night. We are 
ready for them. Rains very hard much of 
the time, pouring now. Siezed a lot more 
smuggled booze and soft drinks. Confis- 
cated it and locked it up. All sorts of things 
in this cargo. Stuck on the bar and had to 
lighter in quite a lot of it. Artillery ammu- 
nition, big lot of drugs for hospital, ice, 
beef, vegetables, army ranges for companies 
on outer line, feed for artillery horses, and 
all sorts of quartermaster supplies. Rebels 
entrenching a hill one mile in front of south 
line. Perhaps trying to get their Krupp 
gun up there. Good position. We'll have 
to rush them out of it. Hope there will be 
no more sick to be sent down to Manila for 
a few days. That is the most pitiful sight 
I ever saw, and the hardest work I have to 
do. Poor fellows, they look like those awful 
fever wrecks at Montauk, utterly hopeless. 
Scrap at Banos with A Company, Shelby 
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wounded, right knee, rebels lost a number 
killed and wounded. River rising fast. Too 
deep to cross the teams now, mules would 
be swept away. Hope the ferry lines will 
hold, must get more rations across this 
afternoon. Last night rather quiet, some 
shots but no real trouble. Slept several 
hours, clothes off fora change. Felt fine to 
rub against a blanket. Weigh 154 now, 
lost 40 odd, still grit enough to get there. 

Oct. 2.—Word came in the evening that 
the rebels were coming in on all sides, and I 
was out with messages and orders to the 
companies. Black asink. We were awake 
nearly all night looking for the storm to 
break. Scattering shots but nothing more. 
More rain, river up again, floods. Natives 
afraid to work, nine out of ten are rebels at 
heart, but only about half will fight. The 
rest pretend to be amigos, loaf around all 
day, let their women and kids work, and 
they are ready for any dirty work at night. 
When I carry orders on a black night I al- 
ways have revolver handy. Carry a big 
‘* government six’’ at night and a small toy 
in day-time just for a bluff. Have another 
deal on to get some more rebel rifles at $30 
each. They will sell for $60, but I think I 
can get them at the old price. L company 
had some trouble with the rebels and pushed 
forward some, but the artillery shelled over 
their heads and covered their return. The 
artillery has been shelling the rebel battal- 
ion headquarters for over two hours. Rain- 
ing. Got in two very heavy cable lines for 
the ferries, fixed a road near upper ford and 
cut out a newcrossing. Put in both lines 
double so that I think they will hold in any 
flood. Got supplies and rations across. 
That scrap and fire to-day has developed a 
large number of rebels. We thought they 
were fewer. They have a modern Krupp 
gun at 3,000 yards, and falling four hundred 
yards short of our artillery. A little more 
elevation would drop the shells right here. 
They are moving in now, so our artillery is 
getting their range and warming them up. 
We've used up rg 4 of ammunition to-da 
and will probably have to drive them bac 
to-morrow. 

Oct. 3.—Fighting began at 11 a.m. onC 
company. Cargo stuck on the bar, and we 
had to lighter in moreammunition. Lull at 
12, sat down to lunch but didn’t eat, too hot. 
Rained at 12.15. Heavy firing on L, B, K, 
D and C. We all hustled out. Soon the 
artillery was working fast. B and L com- 
panies worked out to the south, and took 
Lectere and a hill that commands the town. 
There was trouble at the iron bridge, and a 
gun went out there at a gallop. Cleared the 
bridge and got D and K across and a small 
cannon and a large one. We pushed the 
rebels back some distance and gave it to 
them warm. Got them on the run, but did 
not pursue them very far as our ammunition 
was giving out. We lost a number of men 
in killed and wounded. Captains Truitt, 
Crawford and I were orderlies for Colonel 
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Kline, and everybody got about quite lively. 
Rode the line again at 5.30, and sent out 
thirty thousand cartridges, and some stores 
needed. The eneny had a machine gun and 
two cannon, and fired well. 

Oct. g.—Not so much fever today. Dr. 
Hess is giving me several kinds of medi- 
cine, and I’ve been obeying orders when 

ssible. That was a hot fight yesterday. 

saw four men hit in as many minutes 
within a few yards. I was near Colonel 
Kline to right of artillery, and Capt. Truitt 
stayed right with him. Crawford and I 
spread out behind the line to pass orders. 
Put the artillery in at a gallop. They did 
good work. D fired 10,000, K 5,000, Band L, 
3,000 each; others also did heavy firing. 
Bullets were flying all around us. We had 
to push them hard or else be driven in from 
our outer line. Got the sick and wounded 
and dead off on the hospital boat, then fixed 
up some stores that were put away in too 
much of a hurry yesterday. Got out a lot 
of stuff for the artillery. Still have fever 
and headache, but itis going down. Chilled 
about 3 a. m. and couldn’t sweat for eight 
hours. That burned me. Keeping out of 
sun and rain to day as much as I can; doing 
by assistants what I usually do in person. 
Got that ammunition out yesterday just in 
, an time—needed it. More artillery has 
n put in against us, and chances good for 
another fight. Some shooting all night but 
not very close to us. They report that the 
rebels lost 60 yesterday and a captain of 
artillery. 

Oct. 5.—Glad to get that Morgan City 
mail, even if it has been lying in the sea for 
atime. More smuggled stuff down here. A 
— wire from Manila says it is expected 
that the whole south line from Cavite to 
Calamba will be hit hard tonight. Our 
chief spy told me this afternoon that we 
would not be hit again here until the 15th. 
I’m inclined to trust him, for I have been 
showing him some favors that he seems to 
appreciate. Among supplies just in are 
shrapnel and shells for larger guns, also 
shells for smaller guns. Have 150,000 rifle 
ammunition, but we use a great many ina 
scrap. Fevernotse bad. Takethirty grains 
of quinine now, some hot stuff after meals, 
and three extra doses of some other drug per 
day, and am getting along. Carg« stuck on 
the bar. We need a new lighier. It is 
promised, but it comes not. Got boat off to 
city with odds and ends, spies, prisoners, 
wire cutters, all sorts. Couldn’t get out to 
line to-day, busy, dizzy and weak. Rain 
every hour, hot sun between, no air. Must 
wear a sweater, with mercury at 92, to avoid 
chill. Mucho malo! 


Oct. 6.—In this country we ought to work 
from 5 toga. m. and from 3to7p.m. There 
ought to be no work from Io a. m. to 3 
o’clock in the afternoon, and we should eat 
much less than we do—but we don’t do it 
quite that way. Job this afternoon to get a 
wounded Filipino, his family and most of 
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their relations off to Manila. Some new 
Chinosin. They skipped from headquarters 
and took in various companies where they 
had friends. The companies want them 
officially squared up. I don’t know them at 
all—68 Chinos to care for and keep track of, 
and these fellows always deserting and trad- 
ing companies and getting their numbers 
mixed up. Telegraphed for fourteen new 
ones. More bother than mules or ponies. 
My Filipino boss is back again, and some 
of the older men who were sick and scared 
onthe 3d. There goes the band at rehearsal. 
Bueno! Last night I was roused at mid- 
night to see the rebel signal lights, but as I 
didn’t know their code I turned in again. 
I've been trying all along to get a spy or 
other black rascal to give it away, but 
haven’t found any who knows it, or at least 
they say, ‘‘ No sabe.’’ I would buy it, but 
cannot. Wanted a better banca at upper 
ferry. Had a good one coming, pickets 
stopped it for a permit, and during the delay 
the Filipinos stole it. Another was tied up 
the river but the rapids gotit. Such is life. 
To-day I’m putting in a bamboo raft, three 
layers, well lashed, and heavy ropes to hold 
and haul it. I think it will stand any flood, 
unless some one leaves it half lashed, then 
off it will go to the laguna first rise. Wedo 
not expect a heavy attack here for some 
days, but are awake forthem. Our artillery 
is to take a new position, and I am detailed 
to signal when they hit right, left, over, 
short, etc. My station to-day was under the 
cross on top of the church tower. Was up 


there all afternoon, noting the shells. The 
rebels lined up, but did not advance. Our 
firing was slow, for experiment. They had 


some rifle firing but did not reply with bi 
guns. On the hot metal roof so long queere 
me some. I was rather weak afterwards, 
and didn’t ride the lines to-night. 

Oct. 7.—Wet and hot days. Got soaked 
through about 2 p.m. All goes. Took din- 
ner out on the line with Lieut. Meade and 
Walter. No firing when I was there, but the 
rebels were working on their closest trench, 
and hauling witha bullteam. A rebel bullet 
struck a plate on their table three or four 
days ago when they were at dinner. Got 
the big raft working O. K. Rain enough to 
float nearly everything. Somebody fooled 
with that upper ferry again, and it must be 
fixed up another time. General Benet, Red 
Cross, still here. He is taking photographs 
for Miss Clara Barton’s new book. 

Oct. 8.—Just had another row at 8 a. m. 
E company fired on the outpost on St. 
Thomas road, and they came back at us. 
The firing was hot for half an hour, but 
some heavy gun work sent them back to 
their stronger position. Ccmpany I was in 
it too. The rebels on other parts of the line 
are improving their works. Pickets every- 
where busy to-day. Was all along the line, 
and overhauled raft and banca at the ferry. 
O. K. there now. Our sick list very bad, 
hope we get recruits soon. Two Filipinos, 
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as I write, little fellows, are racing up and 
down the street full tilt, having fun. 

Oct. 9.—We have been expecting fighting 
to open since noon. Firing has been going 
on all morning. Have been putting in a 
big gun on Conly’s hill, with a smaller one 
in new position. Hope they will be ready 
for next scrap. Reserve ammunition within 
easy reach. Big gun has best hill in the 


place for business. Their artillery has been - 


firing short and ours scattered them, all 
long range, a mile or more. Couldn’t tell 
what damage was done. 

Oct. 10.—Expect another boat up at mid- 
night with artillery ammunition. Coming 
on rush order, and late. Have order this 
morning to go through the lower part of 
town and arrest men who were out on rebel 
lines and have since come in. Telephone 
connection with the positions of artillery. 

Oct. 11.—No shots except away off on the 
centre. Working parties all busy, building 
trench, shy on tools. Have to take turns. 
Sun awful hot, slight breeze, hope it keeps 
up. Have a gang cutting weeds and brush 
in front of I company. Four more men 
died, two wounded’ and two with fever and 
dysentery. Some = gor freight down at 
landing under guard, loud smell. Got an 
order to throw it overboard. Busy all the 
while, but expect to get stuff for nearly 
everybody. Iam working a gang of twenty 
rebel prisoners that C company brought in 
yesterday. Two more escaped Spanish 
prisoners from St. Thomas camein. They 
are very hungry and have had a hard time. 

Oct. 72.—Rebels looking for ammunition. 
It is made at Lipa. The band is rehearsing. 
Haven’t had time to get in to hear them. 
Fine moon. Was up late and thinking of 
home, as we do often. Want to get out on 
line as soon as the squads and prisoners are 
at work. Two more Spanish just got in. 
The rebels caught one within a mile of our 
line and flogged him hard. Got in six more 
rebel privates, captured this morning by C 
company. Put them into the trench in front 
of D company to dig. 

Oct. 737.--Got a wire about midnight that 
some of the 37th were surrounded at Mun- 
taulupa, about 12 miles north, on the coast 
of Laguna de Baie, and asking for help. We 
got off the gunboat Napidan and the launch 
Caridad. Suppose they were in a tight fix. 
Just got orders to take a house for storage 
of extra baggage and field property, clear it, 
and pay rent to the owners if I can find 
them. It belongs to a rebel lieutenant- 
colonel. A Filipino spy with a gun has 
been loafing somewhere near headquarters 
to night, hunting fora pot shot. We tried 
all night to get him, but he got away. 

Oct. 14.—Rather quiet night. Just got in 
a Spanish officer as prisoner and some rebel 
guards and deserters. Hospital boat in for 
another shipment of sick men to the city. 
They are going too fast. Rode the line yes- 
terday and gathered in all extra freight for 
sudden move. Sun blazing hot, must take 
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plenty of it in the Q. M. business. Work 
going by small squads. Have 40 prisoners 
and laborers at it. Got a new Spanish safe 
for money and papers, a small one. Got the 
Spanish rebel captain of artillery off to the 
city on hospital boat, kept his guard here 
and took away their guns. That rebel cap- 
tain wanted to give up Santa Rosa to the 
United States and also ten guns. 

Oct. 75.—Fine moon last night. Good 
mail. The rebel Captain Pecon that we sent 
to the city yesterday, was stopped at Pasig. 
Suppose they thought there might be some 
spy business in it. To-day we are promised 
a big attack, but we are used to hearing 
such things. We have been here for some 
two months surrounded, fired on all the 
while and giving as good as we get and bet- 
ter; can’t move in any direction, but are not 
worried about it. Two more escaped Span- 
ish prisoners just in who have been serving 
in the rebel army at Santa Rosa. Fourteen 
Spanish officers and sergeants and corporals 
were in this rebel artillery. These and sev- 
enty rebels had agreed to give up Santa 
Rosa and some guns. Capt. Pecon, detained 
at Pasig, was trying to arrange it. The 
Napidan went up with our coal casco to 
take them off, but the rebel force from 
Binan had wind of it, got there first, tied 
the men up and, they say, cut their throats. 
Horrible! Traitors work both ways. Span- 
iards shelling us one day, the next tryin 
to surrender their Filipino companies an 
guns—all sorts of liars. Head spy says, 
no fight (combate) to-day (hoy). ‘‘ May be 
so, may be not so,’’ as old Chief Colerow 
used to say out in Utah. We are ready and 
will make a strong argument. Thus far the 
loss of the 21st has been 20 killed, 50 lost by 
disease, 60 wounded, and 350 or more in 
hospital. Itis a heavy loss, but the regi- 
ment has been in a bad country much of 
the time. 

Oct. 16.—Repair gang to-day, 60 men la- 
borers and prisoners. Sent some rebel rifles 
up to the city. A lot of weeds and brush, 
and grass and rice, cyt down in our field of 
fire, and we are going to burn it so as to get 
a clear view to aim and full sweep of a wider 
range. Earthquake here a night or two ago, 
but no harm done. The rice gatherers are 
nearly done getting in their crop about here. 
Then they say there will be some hard fight- 
ing. All of our line has orders to be ready 
to take the road at once and we have been 
ready all the while. But all our sick must 
be shipped away unless this is made a base 
of supplies and a heavy guard is left here. 
The rainy season seems nearly over now, 
and real work will soon begin. Boat will 
be late to-night, and we will have to get the 
meat off by moonlight. Bad time, makes 
us a mark, and we can’t see the scoundrels. 
Little folks here are getting to know me, as 
I pay and feed quite a number of the Fili- 
pino laborers. They call ‘‘hello!’’ to me, aud 
take off their hats and salute ‘‘ Senor Capi- 
taine!’’ Older folks still shy and glum. 
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wondrous things? for the heritage of the 
past, the hope of the future? for the so- 
ciety of friends and the treasure of books? 
for freedom in Church and State, and the 
matchless blessings of our Christian civ- 
ilization? for ten thousand things, each 
worthy to be enumerated in cur list of 
blessings? Is each day of our lives a 
thanksgiving day? It should be so, and 
this but marked with a larger letter. 
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More people drown in the glass than in the sea. 


The bird is the balance in nature, keeping under the 
insect life, that fruit and grain may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 

Ye may be ayesticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing 
when ye’re sleeping.— Scotch Farmer. 

The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.—Decker. 

Iexpect to pass through this world butonce. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show to a fellow-creature, let me doit now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again. 
—Edward Courtney : Engraved also upon his tomb. 


J. P. McCASKEY. 
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HERE is always room for good books, 
and Brumbaugh’s Standard Readers, 
recently published by the Christopher 
Sower Company, are ofthis class. They 
are filled with choice matter from cover 
to cover. It is common-sense reading, 
from good plain type, and a very attract- 
ive page—prose and poetry well chosen, 
well arranged, handsomely illustrated, 
well presented in every way. The pages 
of suggestions to teachers in each of the 
numbers are excellent. Dr. Brumbaugh 
has long been a teacher of eminence, in 
sympathy with the work of both teacher 
and learner, and these books from first to 
last speak the hand and heart and head 
of the master. He, very wisely we think, 
puts emphasis upon good memory work 
all through the years of school life. ‘‘ Let 
the poems,’’ he says, ‘‘be committed to 
memory—‘ learned by heart’—that is, 
let them be treasured in the emotional 
nature, so that a misquotation is as much 
a discord as a false note in a song—and 
the basis of artistic reading is well laid.’’ 
It is a first-rate series, and we commend 
it heartily to teachers and others. 





Ir is Thanksgiving day. Have we the 
habitual frame of mind that is thankful? 
Do we wake from sleep with a conscious 
sense of gratitude? When food and 
drink relieve hunger and thirst are we 
grateful as men or oniy glad as animals? 
Do we thank God daily for sight and 
hearing, for touch and taste and smell, 
and the capacity of unfailing enjoyment 
through these marvelous senses? for the 
outer world of form and color, its warmth, 
its music, its myriad life, and for the 
inner world of thought and feeling that 








THE next meeting of the Pennsylvania 
City and Borough Superintendents’ Con- 
vention will be held February 8th, 9th 
and roth, at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, which has generously granted the 
use of a hall for this purpose. Addresses 
of welcome will be delivered by Hon. 
Samuel B. Huey, on behalf of the Board 
of Education; by Supt. Edward Brooks, 
on behalf of the Superintendents and 
Teachers of Philadelphia; and by Provost 
C. C. Harrison, on behalf of the Uni- 
versity. Hon. Wm. T. Harris will prob- 
ably have a place on the programme, 
which will be published next month. 





AMONG items from reports of Superin- 
tendents that of Steelton is significant of 
a happily growing custom of making val- 
uable donations to the public schools. 
The time may come when the High 
Schools will be aided by endowments for 
this or that special object not otherwise 
adequately provided for, and thus have 
the scope of their highest usefulness in 
the community greatly increased. The 
Coal Township item is also unusual, but 
it is in the line of good work well done. 
Supt. Lloyd has put a hundred copies of 
the Lincoln Art Series into his schools. 





Pror. W. W. Davis, after noting the 
work in the different rooms of the Lincoln 
school, of Sterling, Illinois, says: ‘‘ Mrs. 
Scott kept the best wine tothe last. For 
months the pupils of their own accord 
have been learning memory gems, and 
the fifteen minutes previous to dismissal 
we enjoyed a literature rehearsal. Every 
pupil arose and recited a stanza from 
popular authors: Bryant, Morris, Dr. 
Holland, Scott, Longfellow, Mrs. He- 
mans. Once a month two rooms are 
thrown together, and there is a field day 
of memory work. This is a grand 
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feature. ‘These young people are stor- 
ing their minds with noble thoughts that 
will stay with them while life lasts.’’ 





ANDREW CARNEGIE has given $6,000,- 
ooo for the establishment of free public 
libraries in this country and in Scotland, 
and he is now pledged to give $2,000,000 
to the same purpose. He believes that a 
man should be the administrator of his 
own estate, and acts accordingly. The 
influence of his gifts has been such as to 
stimulate a like generous spirit in others. 





Iris pleasant to know of a book that 
has given pleasure to one’s self in the mak- 
ing, that it also gives pleasure to others 
who use it. Prof. Edmund D. Murdagh, 
President of the Board of Education of 
Oklahoma, writes us November 16, 1899, 
of ‘‘ Favorite Songs and Hymns,’’ pub- 
lished a few weeks since: ‘‘ Though an 
absolute stranger to you, I write to ex- 
press my sense of the obligation under 
which you have placed the profession 
through your recent collection of Songs 
and Hymns, published by Harper & 
Brothers. I have just bought for our 
Normal School one hundred copies, and 
we are delighted with the book. I need 
not specify points of excellence. Every 
page is helpful and suggestive. You 
have done a great service to the cause of 
education. May I not tender the thanks 
of our school ?”’ 





PusLic school teachers in San Fran- 
cisco are required by a recent State law 
to join a pension association. Each pays 
$1.00 a month into the treasury and will 
be allowed to retire after thirty years’ 
service with an annuity of $600 a year. 
Teachers disabled before they have 
served thirty years will be allowed a pro- 
portionate annuity. A reserve of $50,000 
will be acquired by retaining one-tourth 
of the receipts at the outset. This, says 
the Lebanon Refort, is a most commend- 
able act in behalf of the greatest and 
most patriotic army in the world—the 
public school teachers—that has yet been 
enacted by any State. The public 
schools are everywhere recognized as the 
pillar of the country, and Bismarck hit 
the nail on the head when he said, ‘‘ It 
was the public schools of Germany that 
won the battle of Sedan.’’ The army 
and navy pale into insignificance in com- 
parison with our public schools in up- 
holding the liberty of our country. What 
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else but the education of the masses 
makes our army and navy so invincible? 
There is no more responsible position 
than that of a model teacher, nor any other 
that accomplishes so much good. Yet 
strange to say there is no body of men or 
women who manifest so little interest in 
behalf of their future welfare, 
whom the State seems to care so little. 





THE horrible profanity which is so 
common with some of the college foot- 
ball coaches and among certain classes of 
college students, is a disgrace to these 
schools, and should not be tolerated by 
decent communities. A profane black- 
guard, though he may be a good foot- 
ball player, is an influence of great harm, 
and the stronger and better player he is 
the worse is his influence. College men 
should be gentlemen, if Christian gentle- 
men all the better, but they should at 
least be gentlemen. Some men pray for 
good to others—these pray for harm, that 
God may damn not bless, that He may 
curse not save. Some pray in the spirit 
of angels—these in the spirit of devils, 
and the fury of devils is often manifest in 
their prayer. Good or bad, it is always 
prayer! but the profane man ‘‘clothes 
himself with cursing as with a garment.’’ 





Mr, H. C. Jones, Secretary, Wyoming, 
Pa.: ‘‘ We received the pictures, ‘ Christ 
Blessing Little Children,’ in good con- 
dition, and I must say that we are WELL 
pleased with them.”’ 

Mr. E. A. Lerch, writes: ‘‘ To-day I 
have received the beautiful picture ‘Christ 
Blessing Little Children,’ which I prize 
very highly, not alone for its beauty but 
also for the blesséd influence which I am 
sure it must have in any home where it 
may grace the wall. I beg you will accept: 
my thanks for this most welcome gift.” 





In his address to the graduating class: 
of Cornell University, Gov. Roosévelt 
spoke of ‘‘ character’’ as resulting from 
a multitude of qualities being grouped 
together, such as courage, truthfulness, 
sobriety, resolution, perseverance, honest 
disinterestedness in dealing with others 
and with the state. and a firm belief in 
the ideals of one’s own country. ‘‘ There 
has been,’’ he said, ‘‘a good deal of dis- 
cussion recently, due to the statements 
of certain gentlemen who have amassed 
large fortunes, to the effect that they do 
not believe in a college education. This 
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country could better afford to lose every 
man in it who has amassed a large for- 
tune than to lose one-half of its college- 
bred men. We can get on without the 
men of immense fortunes. Sometimes 
we can do very well indeed without 
them, but we could not do the best work 
possible to be done save for the men who 
took the chances offered to train them- 
selves so that they can do the fine and 
delicate work which must be done if we 
are to raise our civilization above a purely 
material basis.”’ 


>_> 


FORTY EIGHT YEARS. 








HE present (December) issue of this 
T Journal completes the forty-eighth 
(48th) year of its continuous life, twelve 
numbers tothe year and novacations. The 
first volume was made to contain eighteen 
numbers, in order that the annual volume 
thereafter might begin with the school 
year of the State, and so the current 
(48th) volume will not end until June, 
1900. The bound volumes, two in one 
book, fill a large space upon the shelf, 
and make a goodly showing of contents. 
No other State educational journal com- 
pares with this in amount of matter pre- 
sented in this long stretch of nearly half 
a century, and no other has a record so 
full and complete of the educational his- 
tory and progress of a great State. All 
the annual reports of the State Superin- 
tendents of Public Instruction from first to 
last (1835 to 1899) are here, those issued 
after 1852 appearing from year to year as 
made to the Legislature, and those prev- 
ious to that date being republished in 
Volumes 15 and 16, to complete the series. 
The reports of proceedings of the Penn- 
sylvania State Teachers’ Association are 
here from the meeting for organization at 
Harrisburg in 1852 until that of last 
summer at Gettysburg. All the meet- 
ings of Superintendents, whether of 
County or of City and Borough Superin- 
tendents, are here, the papers read being 
given in full. Also, full reports of the 
sessions of the Directors’ Association of 
Pennsylvania. Thousands of subjects 


appropriate for its columns have been 
discussed in these pages, for Zhe Journal 
has, for the past forty-eight years, been 
the able and earnest advocate of popular 
education in Pennsylvania; and under the 
editorial direction of such men as Bur- 
rowes, Wickersham, Higbee and Schaeffer 
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it has pioneered or advocated with force 
and ability all of the movements result- 
ing in measures which now give character 
to our educational system. A separate 
School Department, the County Superin- 
tendency, Normal Schools, and other 
measures scarcely less important, have 
each in turn received its effective support. 
It has been the constant aim of its editors 
to make it a live educational periodical, 
not so much devoted to methods as to 
the broader and more vital questions in 
the work of education. For many years 
every number has averaged from forty to 
fifty large double-column octavo pages of 
matter of more or less practical value to 
Teachers, Superintendents and Directors. 
Articles embracing nearly all departments 
of educational work have been inserted 
from leading educators as occasion has 
offered. It has thus aimed to keep itself 
in sympathy with the most advanced 
sentiment concerning education and so- 
cial progress, and tried to deserve the gen- 
erous support which has been accorded 
to it. 

There have been hundreds of educa- 
tional papers started, published for a 
time, and then suspended for one reason 
or another, usually from lack of patron- 
age, but Zhe Pennsylvania School Journal 
has held on the even tenor of its way 
with but one cotemporary in its field of 
even date with itself, 7he Ohio Educa- 
tional Monthly. Each of these journals 
started January, 1852. Zhe Pennsylvania 
Journal with its large double-column 
page, which has never been changed, has 
probably published twice as much matter 
as its equally long-lived and excellent 
cotemporary, and a much larger average 
monthly edition. 

It needed such a man as Dr. Thomas 
H. Burrowes for the pioneer work of 
introducing the public schools into Penn- 
sylvania, and of suggesting and securing 
improvement in the system after its intro- 
duction. The publication of this journal 
was but one of different lines of effort 
with him for the good of the cause. It 
never paid him any pecuniary profit, nor 
could this be expected. He issued it 
regularly, month by month, for nearly 
eighteen years, when it passed into the 
hands of Dr. Wickersham and its present 
publisher, Dr. Burrowes being at that 
time President of the State College, and 
his life-work nearly done. From the tab- 
let in St. James’ Church, Lancaster, we 
take this tribute to his memory: 
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‘‘A man of immense faith, unselfish 
enthusiasm, wise counsel, broad learning, 
high courage, resolute purpose, rare fore- 
sight, and great executive ability, whose 
privilege it was to confer upon his kind 
such wide and ever-growing benefaction, 
through his service to the State, as has 
not been surpassed since the time of 
William Penn. At thirty years of age 
he was Secretary of the Commonwealth 
under Governor Joseph Ritner, from 1835 
to 1838. He then put into successful 
operation the Common School System of 
Pennsylvania, thus linking his memory 
with the cause of General Education in- 
separably and with the imperishable 
lustre of a noble fame. For more than 
thirty years he was the one man in his 
native State conspicuous above all others 
in her educational councils. He was 
twice Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion; he organized the system of Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools; he wrote the Normal 
School Law; he founded the Pennsylva- 
nia School Journal; and, at the time of 
his death, he was President of the Penn- 
sylvania State Agricultural College. To 
no man now living does Pennsylvania 
owe so great a debt of gratitude.”’ 

At the time he began the publication 
of Zhe Journal he was forty-six years of 
age. He would doubtless be gratified to 
know that this vigorous child of his 
brain and heart and hope has rounded 
out its forty-eight years of useful life. 


_ 


AN HONEST DIRECTOR. 





the first half of this century a gentle- 
man from Massachusetts made a clear- 
ing in the forests of Pennsylvania, settled 
on a farm of fifty acres in Tioga county, 
and raised a large family. He was elected 
squire and school director, and won the 
confidence of the community to such an 
extent that his neighbors got him to write 
their wills, to settle their estates, and to 
give them counsel whenever they felt the 
need of it. He was made treasurer of the 
School Board. After serving his time in 
this capacity found he had fifty dollars in 


bank for which he could not account. He | 


believed that the money must belong to 
the School Board. The auditors declared 
that his accounts were straight, and the 
Board refused to accept the money. The 
matter rested as a weight upon the con- 
science of the good Presbyterian. 


a man would have been satisfied after the | what is being done elsewhere. 
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money was refused by the proper author- 
ities. But Israel Stone could not and 
would not rest content with money in his 
possession that he did not claim as be- 
longing to himself. 

Finally he bought two school warrants 
on the Treasurer of the School Board at 
$25 each, tore them up so that they could 
never be presented to the Treasurer, and 
declared that he had at last got square 
with the School Board. If Pennsylvania 
had school directors of that type in every 
township, the money raised by taxation 
for school purposes would be handled 
with the most scrupulous care, and the 
citizens would get an equivalent for every | 
dollar of public money expended for edu- 
cational purposes. A son of that director 
is now Governor of Pennsylvania. 





THE STATE COLLEGE. 





HE Pennsylvania State College moves 
T steadily on in the good work of its 
various departments, though the outlook 
for an increase of facilities in the several 
branches of the Engineering Department 
would, of course, be better with increased 
funds. The revenues from the national 
government and from our State govern- 
ment are not equal to the desirable ex- 
penditures. Those States which provide 
a direct tax for the support of their Uni- 
versities, Normal Schools and Land-grant 
Colleges, are likely to outstrip us in pro- 
viding money for these institutions. 
Thirty-five of the States have already 
made definite provision for such fixed 
maintenance of their Land-grant inst:tu- 
tions, and it is greatly to be hoped that 
Pennsylvania will soon be added to that 
number. 

The State College has within recent 
years come to occupy a place among the 
few best institutions of the country in 
certain lines of work. ‘The construction 
and equipment of the Engineering build- 
ing a few years ago gave the college 
facilities in that field of instruction which 
were equaled by those of very few insti- 
tutions in the country, and the work of 
the College has received, outside of the 
State as well as from our own citizens,. 
very high recognition. Since that time, 
other states have made large provision 
for similar equipment, and this College 
cannot remain in the front rank unless its 


Many | facilities are increased in proportion to 
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rapid progress which is now made in 
electrical, mechanical and mining en- 
gineering and in the application of chem- 
istry to the industries of civilized life, no 
institution can stand still in its develop- 
ment; the equipment must be up to date 
or the teaching must fall below the de- 
mands of the age. Here is a problem to 
which the Board of Trustees are giving 
earnest consideration. 

The growth of the College on the side 
of the humanities is very gratifying. 
The graduate of a college should be more 
than a guide or an instrument of work in 
technical lines for practical ends. He 
should be an exponent of the higher life. 
It is the life of thought and faith and 
hope and love that makes life worth liv- 
ing. Faithful study of what are called 
the humanities is, in the judgment of the 
best educators, an indispensable requisite 
for one who wishes to enjoy the fruition 
of the higher life. Moreover, the study 
of language, literature and of the things 
of the mind, is essential to the highest 
success in the domain in which the sci- 
entist and the engineer must achieve 
their results for the good of mankind. 

The College is a noble institution with 
fine equipment, excellent corps of pro- 
fessors and instructors, noble buildings, 
healthful and beautiful location. Its 
President is one of the best known col- 
lege men in the country, and among its 


graduates are many of the strong men of | 


Pennsylvania. 
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TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 








AT UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





T is just one hundred and fifty years 
since Benjamin Franklin sent out his 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Proposals Relative to 
the Education of Youth in Pennsy]l- 
vania,’’ which resulted in an Academy 
founded two years later. ‘This embraced 
an English, a mathematical and a Latin 
school, for which in 1753 a charter was 
granted by Thomas and Richard Penn. 
There had, however, been still an earlier 
beginning in 1740, and in 1755 the acad- 
emy became a college. It has grown 
steadily until to-day it stands among the 
foremost Universities of the world, with 
its many departments, two hundred and 
fifty-eight instructors, and nearly three 
thousand students representing all parts 
of the world. 
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The department of Pedagogics and the 
special training of teachers for their work 
is of especial interest to the profession in 
Pennsylvania. No degrees are offered, 
but certificates are given for satisfactory 
work. The fees are adapted to the in- 
come of the teacher. Sixteen courses of 
study are provided, embracing the lan- 
guages, ancient and modern, philosophy, 
pedagogy, psychology, history, political 
science, mathematics; and the natural 
sciences. 

Possibly no class attracts greater num- 
bers than the one in pedagogy. Pre- 
sided over by Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, a 
born teacher, magnetic, forceful, spon- 
taneous, and a master of his subject, the 
interest and responsiveness of a class of 
fifty or more testify to the effective work 
that is being done. 

On a recent Saturday, the theme of the 
lesson was ‘‘ The Importance of Word 
Enrichment as a Child’s Equipment for 
Life.’’ The professor first announced 
the home work, combining with text- 
book an original outline from each mem- 
ber of the class. Then followed a sug- 
gestive unfolding of the topic. A child’s 
first knowledge of words is narrow. 
Education must add to the value of 
words. At first the child names indi- 
vidual words; then groups them; then 
analyzes them. The knowledge of a 
word is best when the extent is greatest 
and the content largest. In China 
twenty-five thousand symbols are used, 
and a child requires at least five thousand 
in its vocabulary. How much simpler 
the English mode of expression, as one 
word stands for more than one idea. 

A word is enriched when we find out 
its relations, because certain properties 
are revealed. Some properties are es- 
sential, others are accidental, hence the 
importance of teaching children what 
properties are necessary to give a word 
its real meaning. This was illustrated 
by a chair, the class being questioned as 
to the parts or qualities which constitute 
a real chair and are necessary to our con- 
ception of it. 

In taking up any book written to prove 
some fact or conclusion, the reader must 
be sure of the correctness of the writer’s 
terms, for the acceptance of the whole 
argument rests upon the premises. In 


illustration that bit of apperceptive liter- 
ature, ‘‘ The Pot of Green Feathers,”’’ 
was cited, showing that the child using 
the expression had failed to understand 
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the real meaning of the word feather and 
used it loosely for the word fern. 

A plea was made for exercises with 
the children which would enable them 
to see the meaning of a word, its con- 
tents, breadth, and relations. This was 
Pestalozzi’s method, and, as he ques- 
tioned his class about some simple object, 
their perceptions were quickened and 
their language rendered definite, as each 
child added to the list of adjectives de- 
scribing the object before the class. 
Thus the children were becoming skilled 
in word mastery or enrichment. 

There is also enrichment by knowledge 
of the historical or etymological meaning 
of the word, as is aptly shown by going 
back to the early history of curfew, ker- 
chief, daisy, acorn, blemish, scandal. How 
the children enjoy hearing of old Saxon, 
Latin and Greek customs, and a word thus 
invested with historic interest may never 
slip from the mind. The child discover- 
ing the properties of a word announces 
them and thus trains the judgment. 

At this point in the lecture Colonel 
Parker entered. He came as a listener, 
wishing to take his place with the pupils, 
but on being urged by the Professor and 
seconded by the students—for the class is 
a community—the visiting educator, in 
his suggestive, genial way, spoke of the 
change in methods of education; that 
to-day the teacher is an organizer of a 
community, and he is there to obtain the 
right public opinion in the school-room. 
The desire of self-recognition is inherent. 
The child cannot be educated at home. 
He may be stuffed with facts, but he 
learns from his companions. Children 
love to work together—to help one an- 
other. When a selfish child, accustomed 
to control others, enters the school, he is 
invited to come and take part. If he re- 
fuses or misbehaves, he is simply let 
alone, ignored. His little mind reasons: 
**T don’t belong here. They don’t care 
for me. Guess I’ll join.’’ So he be- 
comes one of the community, and enters 
into the happy school life. The doctrine 
is, ‘‘ Everything for the day.’’ Make it 
full. ‘‘ Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof’’—also the good. ‘‘ Give us this 
day our daily bread.’’ 

It was a privilege for students and vis- 
itors to be present in Class-room 205 from 
nine to ten o’clock. Other stimulating 
mental food is found in neighboring class- 
rooms between the hours of nine and five 
on Saturday. Here teachers from many 
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directions within and outside the city 
limits are being trained and broadened in 
their chosen calling, who in turn aid in 
influencing and developing thousands of 
children entrusted to their care. 


-— 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 








ADAMS—Supt. Roth: Two educational 
meetings were held this month, one in 
Conewago and one in Germany township. 
Both meetings were well attended. October 
17th the pupils of Ash Grove school in Ger- 
many township, led: by their teacher, Mr. 
John A. Bish, conducted interesting exer- 
cises in connection with a flag raising. The 
programme consisted of singing, recitations, 
addresses, and a stereopticon lecture on 
‘*Our Country,’’ by Prof. E. E. Taylor, of 
Littlestown. The house was crowded by 
pupils and patrons. 

ALLEGHENY — Supt. Hamilton: The 
schools opened this year with about 1,150 
teachers. Since then the increased enroll- 
ment has necessitated the opening of several 
additional schools. In our visitations thus 
far we find the following townships supplied 
with excellent school libraries according to 
the plan suggested by us at our annual 
directors’ meeting two years ago: Patton, 
Versailles, Scott, Ross, Indiana and Hamp- 
ton. In Portvue, Robinson, Leet, Pine, 
Franklin, Aleppo, Shaler and Richland 
libraries have been furnished for some of the 
schools by the united efforts of teachers, 
citizens, pupils and directors. Pine, O’ Hara, 
Versailles borough and Lower St. Clair have 
added music to their course and employed 
competent supervisors in that department. 

ARMSTRONG—Supt. Wolfe: The new 
Manorville school opened October 16 with a 
very large attendance. The building is a 
two-story brick with four rooms, and one of 
the best in the county. It is fitted out with 
the latest improved furniture, heated by 
natura! gas, and is inl every way a very neat, 
comfortable and attractive school-house. 
Rayburn township has just completed three 
excellent frame school-houses at a cost of 
about $1,000 each. Pine township has also 
built a new house. 

BEAVER—Supt. Moore: During the month 
interesting educational meetings were held 
in Pulaski and Hanover townships. The 
teachers of Hanover have arranged to hold 
six meetings during the winter. An addi- 
tional teacher has been employed in each of 
the following townships: Big Beaver, Har- 
mony and Rochester. This was made neces- 
sary by the large number of pupils in New 
Galilee, Economy and Lacock districts. All 
the schools visited thus far are doing well 
with one exception. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Wright: By means, in 
part, of a circular letter addressed to the 
teachers of the county, the superintendent 
seeks to encourage the organization of teach- 
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ers’ reading circles in the various districts, 
the purpose being to obtain better study of 
the professional reading course which was 
adopted and continued in force by our recent 
annual institutes. In the districts recently 
visited it was gratifying to find that the 
teachers are beginning the work promptly 
and that several organizations have already 
been effected. The two new houses in West 
Providence and one in Mann are now com- 
pleted andin use. The architecture, though 
simple, is yet somewhat of an improvement 
upon that in vogue fifteen or twenty years 
ago. Are we not ready, however, to adopt 
more modern designs for one-room rural 
school houses? Atthe least, the plan might 
provide for such simple conveniences as 
cloak-rooms, and a porch or entrance hall, 
to say nothing of the finer artistic effects to 
be obtained by even slight departures from 
the customary box-car style of building. 
The windows and the door usually furnish 
the only facilities for ventilating the room. 
It is certainly worth while to consider a 
more modern and scientific arrangement. 
The difference is believed to be not so much‘ 
in the cost as in the design of the building, 
while the gain to the children in comfort, 
health and esthetic culture will well repay 
the time and efforts of those having these 
matters in charge. 

BERKs—Supt. Rapp: All but one of the 
511 teachers attended the county institute, 
and that one was sick. Nearly 200 directors 
registered on Directors’ Day—the best show- 
ing ever made in this county. The self- 
reporting system again gave excellent sat- 
isfaction. The instructors were Dr. N. C. 
Schaeffer, Hon. Henry Houck, Dr. M. G. 
Brumbaugh, Hon. O. T. Corson, Margaret 
McCloskey, and Dr. C. C. Boyer. The 
Round-Table conferences are becoming more 
interesting. 

BUTLER—Supt. Painter: October 4th was 
a red-letter day in the schools of Buffalo 
township. A re-union of all the teachers 
and pupils who had ever been connected 
with the ‘‘Krub”’ school of that township 
was held on that day, and over 350 people 
were present. A beautiful flag was pre- 
sented to the school bya former pupil. Each 
teacher of the township with a large per- 
centage of pupils was present. I have made 
about fifty visits thus far, and although 
some of our schools are not what we think 
they should be, yet as a whole I think they 
are doing good work. The local institutes 
have begun in various parts of the county. 
I have engaged to attend one on each Satur- 
day of the next three weeks. 

CARBON.—Supt. Beisel: Franklin town- 
ship has completed a two-room school build- 
ing, and the people in Phipher’s Corner now 
have the advantages of a graded school. We 
held a very successful local institute at Mill- 
port, October 27th and 28th. Thirty-nine of 
the forty-five teachers in the district at- 
tended. A number of the teachers of the 
4th district were present, making a total of 
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fifty-seven teachers in attendance. Prof.. 
Kemp delivered his lecture ‘‘ Liberty or 
What?’’ to a large and appreciative audi- 
ence. The people of Millport gave the in- 
stitute generous support, and I know that 
much good was done for the community. 
CLINTON—Supt. Snyder: Two very inter- 
esting local institutes were held during the 
month at Mill Hall and Renovo. Dr. F. K. 
Seachrist, of Lock Haven Normal, and Prof. 
Harry Stouffer, of Emporium, gave us ex- 
cellent instruction. The teachers have at- 
tended well and have generally participated 
in the exercises. Some of our districts have 
compelled all pupils to be vaccinated. 
GREENE—Supt. Martin: Wind Ridge has 
just completed a two-room frame building, 
finished in yellow pine, well furnished, with 
slate blackboards, ete. The rooms are nicely 
papered, commodious, and well-ventilated. 
There is also a pee directors’ 
room. The schools visited have been those 
taught by young teachers, and extra time 
was spent with them to secure better classi- 
fication and to aid the teachers to come into 
closer touch with their work. 
INDIANA—Supt. Stewart: The majority of 
schools visited are in good condition. Dur- 
ing the month one of our teachers met with 
a violent death, having been accidental] 
shot by a citizen while hunting. Muc 
sickness in the county has reduced the 
attendance to a point below that of the pre- 
vious month. Blairsville bas several cases 
of smallpox, but of a mild character. Local 
institutes throughout the county are well 
attended by teachers, directors and parents. 
LACKAWANNA--Supt. Taylor: Twenty- 
three schools visited in the country districts 
show a poor attendance, owing to the de- 
tention of pupils at home to help with the 
farm-work. Our annual institute was well 
attended; only three teachers were absent, 
two of these on account of sickness. The 
third, a teacher of about forty years’ experi- 
ence and holding a permanent certificate, 
does not believe in county institutes. 
LANCASTER—Supt. Brecht: The Rapho 
teachers held the first meeting for the or- 
ganization of their District Institute on 
October 7th. The opening address was de- 
livered by the President of the School Board, 
Mr. J. S. Eby. An excellent programme 
was prepared for the meeting on the 28th of 
the month. During this month the Leacock 
Board had some difficulty with the Amish 
because they refused to comply with the re- 
quirements of the compulsory school law. 
It was only when the Board was compelled 
to put the matter into the hands of an offi- 
cer of the law that wiser counsel among 
these otherwise law-abiding people pre- 
vailed. This same township furnished its 
primary school at Intercourse with single 
desks and a Columbian heating and venti- 
lating plant. There is no spirit of niggard- 
liness in Salisbury. Recently the Board of 
that district bought twenty sets of wall 
maps on spring rollers in oak cases for its 
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twenty schools. The wooden blocks bought 
two years ago were traded off at a liberal 
figure, and the Board now feels that it made 
a good business as well educational deal for 
the district. The last house put up in this 
township is a substantial stone building, all 
under cellar, and stands on an acre of ground 
enclosed in good fencing and planted with 
Mountain Maple and South Carolina Poplar. 
The Arbor Day spirit was given fresh im- 
pulse at Rupp’s in West Earl last term, when 
twelve Mountain Ash trees were planted in 
the yard. The sanitary side of the water 
question in our schools was given emphasis 
in East Earl when the township supplied 
each of its nineteen schools this fall with a 
faucet receptacle for drinking water instead 
of the ordinary open bucket. Along this 
line it may be mentioned that Conestoga 
township supplied each of its ten schools 
with individual drinking cups. 

LUZERNE—Supt. Hopper: Our county in- 
stitute was held in the Nesbitt Theatre, 
Wilkesbarre, and was the most largely 
attended educational meeting inthe history 
of the county, as well as a very valuable 
one. The instruction along professional 
lines was of a very high standard, and great 
good was accomplished. 

McKEAN—Supt. Myers: The annual in- 
stitute was held at Port Alleghany. It was 
a success in every respect. The instructors 
were Mrs. Anna E. Friedman, Dr. James M. 
Milne and Prof. S. G. Smith. 

MERCER—Supt. Fruit: I have issued my 
first educational journal to the directors, a 
new thing in this county. Our school- 
houses, with a few exceptions, are in good 
shape. About one in twenty have no dic- 
tionaries. The directors are putting in slate 
blackboards as fast as they can. I have 
been talking up libraries to our teachers. 
A great many of our schools have fine 
libraries started, from ten to seventy-five 
volumes on the shelves. We have quitea 
number of young teachers, but they are do- 
ing well. Five local institutes in different 

arts of the county were held, and quite an 
interest is manifested. 

MonroE—Supt. Walter: The schools 
throughout the county are all in good run- 
ning order, and, from the careful observa- 
tions made in my visitations thus far, I 
have reason to believe we shall have a suc- 
cessful school year. Ina few districts I find 
the directors have cut down the salaries on 
account of the seven-month term. 

NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Bender: We held a 
very successful county institute this month. 
Out of 425 teachers, 418 were enrolled, with 
an average attendance of 415. All of the 
instructors were well received. I feel war- 
ranted in saying that our institute has given 
the teachers much inspiration for the doing 
of better work. 

PIKE—Supt. Sawyer: The county institute 
was held in Milford. The instructors were 
Prof. W. P. Dick, of West Chester, Supt. B. 
C. Gregory, of Trenton, N. J., and Prof. H. 
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The large 
court house was too small to accommodate 
all who sought admittance to the evening 


J. Hockenberry, of Carbondale. 


sessions. To make these sessions more 
complete, the superintendent was assisted 
by local talent. 

PoTrER—Supt. Kilbourn: The largest and 
one of the most interesting county institutes 
we have ever had was held in Coudersport. 
The interest manifested by the public was 
greater than usual, the court-house bein 
filled at every afternoon session. The hig 
schools of Galeton and Austin have each 
undertaken a lecture course, the proceeds to 
be appropriated to the school library fund. 

SNYDER--Supt. Bowersox: The Middle- 
burg schools opened October 18th under the 
supervision of Prof. A. A. Killian. The 
course was sufficiently revised to meet the 
present demands. With a new building, 
new books, and in two schools new teachers, 
the work ought to progress finely. During 
the month we were called upon to mourn 
the loss of one of the pioneer educators of the 
county, Prof. Daniel S. Boyer. Throughout 
a long life Prof. Boyer was identified with 
the educational interests of the county as 
book and furniture agent, teacher, principal 
of the Freeburg Academy, and superintend- 
ent of the county. In many of the local 
institutes his voice was often heard long 
after his official connection with the schools 
had been severed. He was buried at Free- 
burg, where for fifty years he had lived and 
labored. 

SoMERSET—Supt. Pritts: Our schools are 
doing good work. The attendance is good 
and the enrollment in many districts greater 
than in any previous year at this time. 
Local institutes have already been organized 
in a number of districts. I am pleased to 
note that in the districts visited many needed 
repairs have been made in houses and furni- 
ture. Our teachers are enthusiastic and 
energetic, and the indications at present are 
that we will havea successful term of school. 

T1oGA—Supt. Longstreet : Our annual in- 
stitute opened with an enrollment of 454 
teachers on the first day. There was every 
evidence of a good and profitable meeting. 
A more extended notice will be given in my 
next report. 

Union—Supt, Stapleton: The County 
Teachers’ Association met at Mifflinburg. 
Half the teachers of the county were present 
and participated in the exercises. Some of 
the topics discussed were: To what extent 
does the Study of Psychology aid the 
Teacher in the Development of Child-Mind ? 
School Libraries; The Home and its Rela- 
tion to the School; and, The Needs of Our 
Schools. The meeting was enthusiastic and 
encouraging to all present. The County 
Association is a force in Union county. 

WASHINGTON—Supt. Hall: During Sep- 
tember and October I visited 132 schools in 
the rural districts. Many of them are doing 
good work. A fewneed more energy before 
they count for much. We are pleased with 
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much we see, yet not satisfied. Greater 
things can be accomplished. November 20th 
was observed as Children’s Arbor Day. 
This is the second attempt we have made to 
interest the teachers in fixing up the grounds 
and planting trees and plants about the 
school buildings. This year far excelled 
two years ago. Fifty or more teachers re- 
ported part of the day spent in appropriate 
exercises and planting trees. Many have 
not yet reported. One of the encouraging 
features was the part directors and patrons 
took in the work. It was a great day for the 
schools of the county. Charleroi, in addi- 
tion to trees, planted over $25 worth of hardy 
shrubs and bulbs. Most of this money was 
furnished by the children. North Wash- 
ington observed the day by class-room ex- 
ercises. In every department, in all the 
recitations, English, history, geography, 
arithmetic, etc., the work partook of Arbor 
Day. November 28 was observed through- 
out the county as Directors’ Faculty Day. 
At these meetings only directors and teach- 
ers convene. The object is to review the 
work, talk of needs, and plan for the future. 
In many places these meetings are held 
monthly. There is nooccasion so profitable 
as these Faculty meetings to directors, 
teachers, schools. The first of the educa- 
tional rallies was held at Scenery Hall, 
November 21. Great interest was taken in 
all the sessions. More than fifty teachers 
were present, many taking an active part. 
The round-table meeting of the teachers on 
Saturday morning was one of the profitable 
features of the rally. On the evening of 
November 23d a large body of people met to 
dedicate Canton township’s high school 
building. It is built of buff brick, trimmed 
with gray stone, and finished in hard wood. 
It contains a large hall, eight rooms, with 
other apartments, and is furnished and 
heated in the best manner. 

WayNE—Supt. Hower: White Mills Inde- 
pendent district has built a very commodi- 
ous brick school-house, two stories high, 
furnished with modern appliances. It is a 
credit to the town and speaks well for this 
progressive school board. Nearly all the 
schools visited thus far are in good condi- 
tion. Many teachers are doing effective 
work. 

BEAVER FALLS—Supt. Book: The follow- 
ing new pieces of apparatus have been se- 
cured during the month for the high school: 
an air pump, glass lifting pump, glass force 
pump, spherical convex glass mirror, con- 
cave mirror, barometer, microscope, and a 
number of less expensive pieces. Two new 
Webster’s International Dictionaries have 
also been ordered. There has been very little 
sickness during the term so far, and work 
has moved along successfully. 

BETHLEHEM—Supt. Twitmyer: The edu- 
cational event of the month was our second 
annual institute. This institute was held 
in accordance with a resolution unanimously 
adopted by our teachers at the close of last 
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year’s session. The instruction was given 
on lines bearing upon the oe phases of 
the teacher’s work. It was of the highest 
grade, and reflected the best educational 
thought and practice of the day. Our last 
year’s session resulted in a great educational 
awakening in ourcommunity. The teach- 
ers were strengthened along various profes- 
sional lines; their horizon was enlarged ; 
they were inspired for higher scholarship 
and for greater excellence in pedagogical 
work, and with a better appreciation of the 
value and significance of childhood. The 
parents have a better conception of the 
teachers’ work and of the problem involved 
in public education. Thesecombined gains 
have operated constructively in forming a 
stronger educational sentiment, and in se- 
curing a better co-operation of the home and 
the school. Our institute was so planned 
that it should broadly touch every home, 
in order that there may be no indifference, 
or apathy, or neutrality concerning the 
schools, and that our people may be thor- 
oughly committed to a broad educational 
policy and be active in sustaining every 
movement having in it the spirit of modern 
education, to the end that the children may 
have the best education that can be furnished 
by an intelligent public, and that the com- 
munity life may be richer and better and 
happier. The evening lectures were all free, 
and were well attended and highly appreci- 
ated-by the patrons and citizens. On Mon- 
day evening Hon. Henry Houck gave ‘‘ Old 
Landmarks;’’ on Tuesday Dr. W. H. Burn- 
haur, of Clark University, gave ‘‘ The Teach- 
ing Profession ;’’ on Wednesday Dr. E. H. 
Griggs, of Leland Stanford University, 
‘“‘Literature and Liberal Culture;’’ on 
Thursday Miss A. Von Stone Harris, ‘‘ The 
Relation of the Home to the School.”’ 

CARBONDALE—Supt. Garr: The opening 
of our high school was delayed about a 
month on account of the enlargement of the 
building. 

Coa Twpe. (Vorthumberland Co.)—Supt. 
Lloyd: Arbor Day was appropriately cele- 
brated throughout the district. Elaborate 
exercises were held ; trees were planted and 
named ; and school grounds cared for. It is 
gratifying to say that the ‘“‘Lincoln Art 
Series’’ has — a long-felt want, ap- 
propriate school decorations. Our schools 
all have these pictures and are infinitely the 
better for having them. It is evident, from 
the appreciable rise in the items, ‘‘ neatness 
of room,’’ and ‘‘ order of school,’’ in my note- 
book, that something is silently a 
both teachers and pupils. If directors coul 
be made to feel that the result, to the child, 
of a dollar spent in enhancing the beauty of 
the school-room is proportionately greater 
than the utility, to the school-room, of a 
technical forty-dollar, wrapped up, histori- 
cal map, our schools would veritably become 
the pride of every American boy and girl. 
A vacancy occasioned by the resignation of 
Miss Julia O’ Keefe, who taught ten consecu- 
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tive years in this district, was filled by the 
appointment of Miss Keturah Jones, who 
has, at different times, already taught eleven 
years in the district. 

DUNMORE—Supt. Bovard: We have added 
a business department to our high school. 
Forty pupils areenrolled. Miss Daisy Mac- 
Crory, a graduate of Wilkesbarre Commer- 
cial School, is teacher of this department. 
Fifty of our teachers attended the county 
institute at Scranton. 

Easton—Supt. Cottingham: Autumn Ar- 
bor Day was enthusiastically and fittingly 
observed in the schools of this city. The 
exercises of the occasion were conducted 
within the several school buildings, and 
were of such character as to conduce not 
only to instruction, but to stimulating a 
wholesome sentiment with reference to the 
intent and scope of the day. 

HuNTINGDON—Supt. Cleaver: The work 
of the year is well under way. We have an 
excellent corps of teachers. The directors 
are interested in the schools to the extent of 
visiting each month by committees. The 
work of the supply teachers is creditable, 
owing to systematic drilling by the superin- 
tendent, to study, and to school visitation. 

JOHNSTOWN—Supt. Berkey: The city in- 
stitute was held ‘during the week of October 
23-27, and proved to be one of the best, if 
not the best, annual institute yet held in the 
city. The instructors were Dr. C. C. Rounds, 
Supt. Jas. M. Coughlin, Miss Gertrude Ed- 
mund, Miss Anna Bucher, and Dr. Homer 
B. Sprague. All of these instructors were 
present the full time and gave our teachers 
the most practical and valuable instruction 
throughout that it has yet been our privi- 
lege to hear at any one institute. The 
schools are progressing very successfully. 

_ LEBANON—Supt. Adams: Arbor Day was 
observed in nearly all the schools of the city. 
Appropriate exercises were given. The 
Board of Control purchased twenty-four fine 
Norway maples, which were planted in the 
various school-grounds by the pupils. The 
following programme was observed: Schools 
assemble in the yard at 4 P. m. Song of the 
Guardians. Planting the Trees. Song—The 
School Tree. The Guardians of the Forest, 
by eight primary pupils—Carl Schmidt, 
Irene Gates, Helen Boyd, Carper Bachman, 
Ralph Runkel, Miriam Reinoehl, Pauline 
Reed, Cooper Boyd. Recitation—God Made 
Them All, by Violet Bomberger. October’s 
Bright Blue Weather, by Olive Siegrist. 
What do we Plant when we Plant a Tree? 
by Emma Phillips. Selection—Arbor Day; 
Pennsylvania the Banner State, by Hazel 
Hallman. Woodman, Spare That Tree, by 
Edna Dimmerling. Arbor Day Song. Ad- 
dress, by Rev. John Mitchell Page. Sing- 
ing—Star Spangled Banner. Parents and 
friends of the school were cordially invited. 

MIDDLETOWN—Supt. Wickey: At our last 
teachers’ meeting Mac Vicar’s ‘‘ Principles 
of Education”’ was selected for study by all 
the teachers. The work will be taken up at 
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each of our regular meetings. The exami- 
nation in Theory of Teaching will be based 
mainly upon ‘‘Principles of Education”’ 
and Pennsylvania School Law. Our teach- 
ers enjoyed the county institute very much 
and speak of it as one of the best they have 
ever attended. Our Board appropriated $50 
for the purchase of apparatus for use in the 
teaching of physics and physical geography. 

STEELTON—Supt. McGinnes: Several sig- 
nificant events occurred in our borough 
since my last report. Owing to the duties 
devolving upon Mr. E. C. Felton as Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Steel Company, it 
became necessary for him to remove to Phil- 
adelphia. This caused him to resign from 
the School Board. His resignation was ac- 
cepted with the greatest reluctance on the 
part of every member of the Board, as his 
great interest in the cause of popular educa- 
tion, coupled with his intelligent insight 
into the needs of the schools, made his ser- 
vices invaluable. He was a member of the 
Board for fifteen years, nine of which he 
honored the position of president. Mr. 
Frank Tenney was elected to succeed him 
in this office. At the November meeting of 
the Board the Pennsylvania Steel Company 
deeded to the school authorities the entire 
block on which is situated the present high 
school building. The value of this generous 
gift is about $120,000, and it did not cost the 
borough so much as the revenue stamp and 
the fee for recording the deed. On the after- 
noon of November roth, the corner-stone of 
the new high school building was laid with 
appropriate ceremonies. The Citizens’ Band 
furnished the music and Prof. A. C. Rother- 
mel, acting principal of the Kutztown Nor- 
mal School, delivered the address. 

SuNBURY—Supt. Shipman: Eight grade 
meetings were held during the month be- 
sides the regular monthiy meeting. We 
have four regularly elected supply teachers, 
each of whom receives $5 a month and in 
addition the pay of the teacher in whose 
stead they may be called upon to serve. 
They are required to spend five days each 
month visiting other schools and relieving 
regular teachers for short periods to visit 
other schools of their grade. 

UnIONTOWN—Supt. Smith: Owing to the 
crowded condition of our schools at the close 
of the first month, the directors opened an 
additional school in the White building. 
Miss May Darby, a teacher of several years’ 
successful experience, has been employed 
to take charge of it. 

WEsT CHESTER—Supt. Jones: During the 
celebration of the Borough Centennial there 
was an exhibition in the court house—school 
work, including drawing, painting, sewing, 
joinery, wood carving, patterns in wood, 
nature study, the sciences, and written mat- 
ter from all grades. The exhibition rooms 
were crowded from morning until late at 
night during the three days. Our teachers 
attended the county institute. The day ses- 
sions were unusually profitable. 
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1. Si - lent night! Ho - ly night! All is calm, all is bright 
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Sleep in heay - en-ly peace, Sleep in heav - en-ly peace, 
Christ, the Sav - iour,is bern! Christ,the Sav - iour, is born! 
Je - sus,Lord, at Thy birth, Je - sus,Lord, at Thy birth. 
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1. Wake, hap-py children, On the Christmas morn, Wake when the bells ring For the bless-ed 

2. Play, hap-py children, In thegold-en noon, Soon day is end - ed Andthe night comes 

3- Sleep, hap-py children, In the ho - ly night, Gone is theday-beam, Rut the stars are 
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dawn. Wake at dawn, wake at dawn. Oh,...........0005 wake in the blessed dawn, Starry night is gone. 
soon. Play at noon, play at noon. Oh,...........sssse008 play in the golden noon, It will passtoo soon. 
bright. Sleep at night, sleep at night. Oh,.............0008 sleep in the holy night, When the stars are bright. 
sleep, Safe shall keep, safe shall keep. Oh,.........000+ waking or sleep-i Hie He our souls shall keep. 
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